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A LITTLE LITANY FOR TIMES LIKE THESE 


Wg ? ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 
eee GOD, our Heavenly Father, in whose light alone we see light, in time of 


tribulation and world-wide confusion, we raise to Thee our heartfelt supplications. We 

pray that Thou wilt succour us and guide us. By the inspiration of Thy holy spirit, 
may we have the courage of our convictions, so that our lives may be a light to lighten the 
troubled and perplexed, and we ourselves may lay hold of that Peace the world can neither 
give nor take away, now and forevermore. Amen. 


From everything that comes between us and Thee; from bondage to the letter, and the 
slavery of externals, 
Spare us, good Lord. 
From all narrowness and sectarianism; from obstinacy and prejudice; from pride, hypoc- 
risy, and sin, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From the religion of the letter; from dollar-hunger and mammon-worship; from money- 
morality and distrust of the many, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From class-consciousness and partisanship; from pride and vainglory; from the envy that 
_corrodes, and the lust that kills, our better selves, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From suspicion, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness; from hysteria, corporate greed, 
and personal avarice; from love of power, brutality, and moral cowardice, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
From the cruelty that degrades, and the snobbishness that damns our souls, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
_ __ From fear, from presumptuous sins, and hardness of heart; from the hope deferred that 
| ‘maketh the heart sick, 
Spare us, our Father. 
From all that stands in the way of our living “with malice toward none, and charity for 
all”; from everything that hinders our discipleship, gallant and whole-hearted, 
Spare us, our Father. 


| Heavenly Father, as Thy children, at all times, and in all places, may we show ourselves 

loyal to the ideals, obedient to the heavenly vision, revealed to us in the life and teachings of 

the man of Galilee. Ever may we love as he loved, live as he lived, die, if need be, as he died. 

Ever may we labor unselfishly for the bringing in of his kingdom upon earth. Continually 

_ may men take knowledge of us that his spirit rules within our hearts. In his name we ask it, 
_ now and forevermore. Amen. 
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Denominations’ Partial Eclipse 


OME CLEAR STATEMENT is needed to 
S show the virtue of the denomination. It is 

having a partial eclipse to-day, with the 
growth of co-operative movements for the advance- 
ment of religion and the welfare of the world. It 
may be this need is in the mind of such an astute 
and seasoned leader as John R. Mott. He makes 
bold to say that the distinctive thing about each 
of the churches is the best thing. Yet he is prob- 
ably the most beyond-denomination man in Amer- 
ica. His statement, apart from his own works, 


appeals to some critics as the return to sectarian- 


ism. Taking the word of Dr. Mott by itself, the 
criticism is just and true. It does arouse the 
suspicion that an adroit leadership, seeing the 
signs of denominational lukewarmness in, not to 
Say protest against, united religious enterprise, 
rallies the wavering forces by an appeal to sectarian 
zeal. We are in no place to pass judgment on what 
was in Dr. Mott’s mind. We are persuaded that a 
deeper interpretation of his words will prove them 
both true and expedient. What is the distinctive 
thing about each of the denominations? Is it some- 
thing peculiar, accidental, not to be counted among 
things fundamental? In some cases the answer 
must be yes. Every denomination suffers from 
curious, odd ideas and practices which never have 
appealed to the world and never will. The reader 
may easily review the several churches with which 
he is familiar, and test the truth of the peculiarity 
which makes them stand off to one side of the field 
of religion. But it is within the bounds of logic 
to say that these things, though they are peculiar, 
are not the most distinctive things, in each case. 
Neither are they important. The things that we 
cannot accept in common are by no means to be 
counted the reason for the denomination’s success 
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in each case. No more in religion than in nature 
does variation from fundamental universal law 
operate for growth. There are curious and use- 
less religious fungi growing on the bodies of the 
several churches: 


Save These Things 


UT IN EACH CHURCH there are also highly 
developed strains which give distinctive char- 
acter to that church without in the least degree 
limiting its catholic appeal. These things are the 
legitimate pride and glory of the denominations. 
If Dr. Mott has them in mind he is right. Take his 
own body, the Methodist,—has it not the distinctive 
gift of glowing zeal? Has not the Episcopal the 
distinctive gift of beautiful worship? The Pres- 
byterian Church the austerities of a righteous, 
divine sovereignty? The Universalist Church the 
promise of the salvation of all men? The Uni- 
tarians the native divineness of the human soul? It 
has happened in the history of religion that some 
people, because of temperament, training, environ- 
ment, the age in which they lived, and the need of 
emphasis on some neglected truth, gave greater at- 
tention to one thing or another, in their religious 
life and belief. That does not mean they over- 
looked the other elements which, taken together, 
make for a complete expression of the spiritual life. 
Of course, there is always the danger of becoming 
obsessed of the one denominational thing which 
others have not properly appreciated. But fanati- 
cism grows less and less, and the important part 
each sect plays grows more and more. The fact is, 
the churches to-day are learning two great lessons. 


_ First, they must prize the catholic yet distinct thing 


which gave them a reason for being, and thus pre- 
serve their denominational life for which there is 
still need. The parallel may be seen in medicine, 
where the specialist has his place. Second, they 
must know that their distinctive thing is not to be 
flaunted in selfish sectarian pride, but rather that 
it must be made a contribution to the whole religion 
for mankind. The denomination becomes a con- 
temptible sect when it thinks first of itself. But 
when it gives what it has in the spirit of brother- 
hood to the world it performs its proper function, 
and it becomes in the process also a stronger denom- 
ination. It must be added, of course, that the same 
Christian temper must also be constant in the 
desire to learn of all the other churches. Every 
church has something good for every other church 
to believe and to do. By this course is the true 
progress of religion and salvation of the world. 


Will Women Help? 


HY IS IT, we are asked, that venereal disease, 
which is far more deadly than small-pox, is 

not reported to the health department? Why do 
physicians not insist that those who suffer from. 
it shall be segregated? They put up a sign for 
scarlatina or measles. Why not for syphilis? The 
answer is of course a moral—or immoral—answer. _ 
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This greatest scourge of humanity is the fruit of 
a prevailing sin which our world has never had 
the decency or the courage to condemn. It prefers 


to maintain its cheap policy with respect to human 


life and the soul of man, while it witnesses the de- 
struction of tens of thousands of people of virtually 
all races. The chief victims are the innocent. The 
women and children pay the price for the sins of 
the men, unto unnumbered generations. When 
women get into action for the common welfare by 
the force of their enfranchisement may we not ex- 
pect they will compel the righteous treatment by 
the State of this heinous evil? 


Churchmen Speak Plainly 

WENTY-TWO CLERGYMEN of national dis- 

tinction and representing all the largest denom- 
inations, including five bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, one of the Methodist Church, 
several church-paper editors, professors in theo- 
logical schools, famous preachers, and secretaries 
of mission boards, called together by the Federal 
Council of Churches in America have issued the 
following protest, after a conference in New 
York :— 


We, the undersigned, ministers of the 
Church of Christ, believing that the political 
institutions of our country commend them- 
selves to the reason and conscience of man- 
kind sufficiently to stand the test of such 
freedom of speech as has hitherto, in time of 
peace, been accorded by our Government to 
the aliens who have come to us for asylum, as 
well as to our citizens, are moved to make an 
appeal to the people of the churches of Amer- 
ica on account of certain measures, incon- 
siderately undertaken, which threaten the 
basic principles of our Government. 

We have in mind, in particular, the de- 
portation of men without judicial trial, the 
proposed repressive legislation now before 
Congress, threatening the primary rights of 
free speech, free press, and peaceable as- 
sembly; the suspension of Socialists by the 
New York State Assembly, and other evidences 
of an excited mood on the part of many of our 
people. We have long been saying that con- 
stitutional changes can be effected without 
violence in America, because of our right to 
free expression of opinion by voice and ballot. 
We cannot now deny this American substitute 
for violence without directly encouraging re- 
sort to revolution. 

In the conviction, therefore, that our Ameri- 
can institutions will survive because they have 
the willing allegiance of the majority of our 
citizens, we urge the people of the churches of 
America to use their influence for the return 
to that old faith in the fundamental principles 
of our civil liberty. 


For Physical Health 


 YAJHEN STORMS DISTURB the world, the 


YY strong man is calm. When an epidemic of 
sease threatens, the Christian should take every 
ysical care and precaution, and to this he should 
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add, as a matter of even greater importance, the 
wholesome mind. Think on the things which are 
promotive of faith, for the well-kept mind is the 
surest friend of health and strength. God’s world 
is for the healing of our bodies, his law spells life 
and power. The good physical effect of spiritual 
soundness is one of the laws of man. 


A New Republic 


ESS ATTENTION THAN it deserves has been 

given to the republic of Georgia in the Trans- 
caucasus, which is now appealing to the world for 
help to stabilize its economic affairs. It may be 
recalled that a syndicated article was published by 
many of the leading newspapers last June in which 
the victory of “the first socialist republic in the 
history of the world” over its Bolshevist foes was 
described with an abundance of credible facts. 
Since then this new state of three million souls has 
continued with unbroken success, according to the 
reports of its statesmen, who are before the Su- 
preme Council of the Peace Conference. They say 
they would long ago have suppressed the Bolshevist 
in their country if they had received proper sup- 
plies of arms. Their internal affairs are in sound 
condition. They give short shrift to brigands and 
other breeders of violence. They have not expro- 
priated the landed nobility, though they are going 
to distribute the land, after compensating the own- 
ers, to all of the peasantry who will till it. Schools 
have been multiplied in the nearly two years of the 
republic. Lockouts and strikes are forbidden, and 
arbitration is the law. In fine, Georgia seems a 
most valuable subject for study. Certainly if it 
may be said of it that it takes the heart of the Soviet 
doctrine, which is also Scriptural, “If any will not 
work, neither let him eat,” it is far from the Bol- 
Shevist method of making the doctrine effectual. 
Its most forceful conduct is directed against those 
who appeal to force. It affords, as one may see, 
an excellent illustration of the difference between 
the Soviet and Bolshevism. 


© 


A Theological Mind 


AS ENGLISH WRITER who attended the Peace 
Conference remarked that President Wilson’s 
greatest defect was due to a theological, as contra- 
distinguished from an intelligent, mind. There is 
something in this worth pondering. The recent 
behavior of the President emphasizes the inflexi- 
bility of his attitude after the manner of one disci- 
plined in covenanting Calvinism. He believes him- 
self right in the manner of absolutism. Indeed, Sen- 
ator Lodge is exactly like him. Hence the impasse. 
Both gentlemen will learn that finality is a strong 
word, and that people have a way of compelling 
accommodation to the practical and pressing needs 
of the time. It is absurd that each of these leaders 
proposes to take the League of Nations into a po- 
litical election. That would be monstrous,— 
wait months for what a flush of genuine patriotic 
and human sense would vouchsafe in a week. 
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When Dr. Furness Wrote 


to Daniel Webster 


Letters which reveal the never-failing contrast between 


two types of men in the hour of need 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, daughter of James Freeman Clarke, 
brings to the attention of THE REGISTER two notable letters which 
are reproduced below. She says: “They seem to be an interesting 
bit of Unitarian history. I saw them in the ‘Life of Moncure D 
Conway.” Peculiarly fitting they are as a revelation of the prophet 
and the politician in all ages. The distinguished churchman of Phila- 
delphia runs true to type among noble and immortal Unitarian minis- 
ters, in bringing all of his spiritual courage and grace to bear mightily 
upon the wicked conditions of his own time. We have never seen a 
more clever argument than that contained in the reply of the great 
Webster in behalf of Christian timidity and ease. As for freeing the 
slave, “we must leave both the progress and the result in God’s hands.” 
This is the evasion contained in the belief that all will come out right 
in “‘God’s good time.” We hear it to-day. Just be good and do 
nothing! Such doctrine is the chief heresy which Unitarians have 
always fought valiantly. They have been fools of God, no doubt, 
but they have been ashamed to behold society recreant in the crying 
hour, and they have boldly, religiously declared that the Church of 
Christ must be not a trailer but a crusader for oppressed mankind. 


Rev. Dr. Furness to Daniel Webster 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 9th, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—Will you pardon this intrusion and the 
boldness implied in these lines? 

I deprecate the appearance of undertaking to offer 
counsel to one whom I regard with such sincere ad- 
miration. But I must bear the folly of the presump- 
tion, for I cannot resist the impulse that I have long 
felt to express to you, sir, my deep conviction that if 
Daniel Webster would only throw that great nature 
which God has given him into the divine cause of 
human freedom, his fellow-citizens, his fellow-men, 
would witness such a demonstration of personal power 
as it is seldom given to the world to see. And yet no 
one would be more surprised than he. You have given 
us evidence which has filled us all with pride that you 
were made for great things, for far greater things 
than any office, but we do not know, sir, how much 
you are capable of. You do not know yourself; nor, 
in the eternal nature of things, can you ever know, 
until, with a devotion that makes no stipulation for 
yourself, you give your whole might and mind to the 
right. 

You once said of a professional friend that “when 
his case was stated, it was argued.” There is no man 
of whom this can-be said with more entire truth than 
of yourself. If, taking liberty for your light, you cast 
your broad glance over the history and state of the 
country; if seeing, as many think, as you yourself 
could not help seeing, how slavery has interfered, and 
is interfering, not with the property, but with the 
rights, the hearts of free men,—you were then to tell 
the country, in that grand and simple way in which 
no man living resembles you, what you see, stating 
the case so that it would be argued once for all, and 
forever, you would not only render the whole country, 
North and South, the greatest possible service, but you 
would find a compensation: in yourself, which even 
your great power could not begin to compute. The 
service of great principles is not a whit more benefi- 
cent in its results to others than in its influence on 
those who undertake it. They may possibly witness 
no results to others. They may subject themselves to 
personal inconvenience, to suffering,—but the redeem- 
ing, ennobling effect on themselves they cannot miss. 
We have seen again and again how it transfigures 
ordinary men. What then must be its effect on one 
whom nature has made great? 
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But I will not trespass any further. Accept, I 
pray you, sir, these few words as an expression of 
the heartiest personal interest of 

Yours faithfully and respectfully, 
: W. H. Furnuss. 


Places the Task in God’s Hands 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 15TH, 1850. 


My Dear Sir,—I was a good deal moved, I confess, 
by reading your letter of the 9th of January. Having 
ereat regard for your talents and character, I could 
not feel indifferent to what you said when you inti- 
mated that there was or might be in me a power to 
do good not yet exercised or developed. It may be so; 
but I fear, my dear sir, that you overrate not my desire 
but my power to be useful in my day and generation. 
From my earliest youth I have regarded slavery as a 
great moral and political evil. I think it unjust, re- 
pugnant to the natural equality of mankind, founded 
only in superior power, a standing and permanent con- 
quest of the stronger over the weaker. All pretences 
of defending it on the ground of difference of races I 
have ever contemned. I have ever said that if the black 
race is weaker that is a reason against, not for, its 
subjection and oppression. 

In a religious point of view I have ever regarded it 
and spoken of it, not as subject to any express de- 
nunciation either in the Old Testament or the New, but 
as opposed to the whole spirit of the Gospel and to 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is a religion of kindness, justice, and brotherly 
love. But slavery is not kindly affectioned; it does 
not seek another’s and not its own; it does not let the 
oppressed go free. It is, as I have said, but a con- 
tinued act of oppression; but then such is the influence 
of a habit of thinking among men, that even minds 
religious and tenderly conscientious, such as would be 
shocked by any single act of oppression or any single 
exercise of violence and unjust power, are not always 
moved by the reflection that slavery is a continued and 
permanent violation of human rights. 

But now, my dear sir, what can be done by me, who 
act only a part in political life, and who have no 
power over the subject of slavery as it exists in the 
States of the Union? I do what I can to restrain it, 
to prevent its spread and diffusion. But I cannot 
disregard those oracles which instruct me not to do 
evil that good may come; I cannot co-operate in break- 
ing up social and political systems on the warmth 
(rather than the strength) of a hope that in such con- 
vulsion the cause of emancipation may be promoted. 
And even if the end could justify the means, I confess, 
I do not see the relevancy of such means to that end. 
I confess, my dear sir, that, in my judgment, confusion, 
conflict, embittered controversy, violence, bloodshed 
and civil war would only rivet the chains of slavery 
the more strongly. j 

In my opinion it is the mild influences of Chris- 
tianity, the softening and melting power of the Sun 
of Righteousness, and not the storms and tempests of 
heated controversy, that are in the course of these 
events, which an All-Wise Providence overrules, to 
dissolve the iron fetters by which man is made the 
slave of man. 
is slow. In two thousand years the doctrines and the 
miracles of Jesus Christ have converted but a small 
portion of the human race, and among Christians even ~ 
many gross and obvious errors, like this of the law- — 
fulness of slavery, have still held their ground. But — 
what are two thousand years in the great work of the — 


The effect of moral causes though sure _ 
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= _ progress of the regeneration and redemption of man- 
kind? If we see that the cause is onward and forward, 
as it certainly is, in regard to the final abolition of 
human slavery, while we give it to our fervent prayers 
and aid it by ail the justifiable means which we can 
exercise, it seems to me we must leave both the prog- 
ress and the result in His hands, who sees the end from 
the beginning, and in whose sight a thousand years are 
but a single day. 

I pray you, my dear sir, accept this hasty product 
of a half hour of the evening, and unread by the writer, 


very kind and friendly letter. DanieL WEBSTER. 


|  _Brevities 
News of the Week is omitted from this issue because 
the copy has been lost in the mail. 


Dr. E. C. E. Dorion, editor of Zion’s Herald, who 
died last week, was gifted by nature for his calling, 
which he followed with remarkable skill, fecundity, 
and zeal. The volume of his productive labor was 
amazing, and its character workmanlike and sound. 


eo ery eee ee 


The smallest body of religious belief in America, the 
F. Primitive Friends, report fifty members, two minis- 


7 ters, and three congregations, and the next in point 
| of numbers is the Church Transcendent, which re- 


' ports ninety-one members, two ministers, and three 
organizations. Alpha and Omega, as it were, and 

scant respect or approval by this world of their great 
q names. 


) To preach to them their responsibility in power, 
as we once preached the responsibility of wealth, is a 
| timely suggestion for the good of organized labor. Mr. 
Charles E. Jefferson says: “Labor has learned the value 
of the power of organization, mobilization, and co- 


‘ operation. These lessons will never be forgotten by 

4 labor, which, if it should mobilize its forces, could cut 

; the jugular vein of the nation and kill thousands in- 
directly through strikes.” 


How is this paragraph, from our English cotempo- 
rary Christian Life, as a trial in self-restraint? “Princi- 
pal Jacks delivered an address in Manchester last 
week on ‘The International Mind.’ At the informal tea 
that followed, two leading lights of local ‘orthodox’ 
Nonconformity were standing together, talking and 

sipping tea. Said one (a college principal): ‘Jacks 
is a dear soul, though, unfortunately, he is a Unitarian.’ 
‘Ah, just so! sighed the other (a well-known profes- 

sor), in reply—and our ministerial friend who over- 
heard the little dialogue smiled benignantly.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott relates a parable. “I heard the 

_ other day two butterflies, on the edge of a flower, dis- 
cussing. One said, ‘We cannot know there is any 
honey in the flower: no butterfly ever found it there, 
no butterfly ever will.’ The other said, ‘Well, never- 
_ theless, I think there must be some.’ And while they 
debated it, gnostic and agnostic, a humming-bird flew 
in and ran his long bill into the flower and sipped the 
sweet, and was gone. To debate whether there is beauty 
. > _ and truth in the Word of God, whether there is beauty 


rath in the Christ that came from God—this is not 
re oO. taste and see that the Lord is good’— 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


France and England in Armenia 
lb THE NEW Armenian state to be mangled before 


it is born? In place of the bread for which the 

Armenians have sacrificed for centuries, is the 
Peace Conference to give them a stone? Is it true 
that France and England have decided that the most 
valuable parts of the country, the central and the 
southern,—that bordering on the Mediterranean,—are 
to go to France, and that England is seeking an ex- 
tension of her Mesopotamian and other Eastern inter- 
ests at the expense of Armenia? 

If this be true, then America, to an unfortunate 
degree, will be involved in this great moral and ma- 
terial disaster, because America has given the world 
and the Armenians to understand that the Armenian 
cause was the object of her special solicitude,—that 
this cause was safe because it was in her hands. 

In other words, it was universally agreed that if 
America said the word, an independent Armenia cover- 
ing the historic area would be created. And even more: 
It was openly argued in the public press that an 
Armenia thus sponsored must be of more generous 
dimensions than that to which the Armenians them- 
selves laid claim. The Armenia as depicted on Cram’s 
New Map of Europe and the Near East, for example, 
is interesting proof of this, for across the extended 
Armenia thereon indicated appear the words “Ameri- 
can Mandate.” 

There is no doubt that these plans were laid and 
entered into in the belief that there was to be a League 
of Nations, and that the United States would assume 
her share of world responsibility. But whether Amer- 
ica enter the League of Nations or not, her responsi- 
bility remains. About this there can be no question. 
We have committed ourselves, not only with regard 
to the Armenians, but with regard to the Turk. It is ° 
true that we did not declare war upon the latter, but 
it was in a way understood that we refrained from this 


‘supreme act of justice, not that we hated Turkey less, 


but that we loved her subject peoples—and especially 
the Armenians—more, and that we feared the reprisals 
which the Turk might make upon the Christian peoples 
if we actually declared war. 

Our men died not that Turkey might live, nor that 
European imperialism might prosper at the expense 
of the Armenian people. The necessity of ridding the 
world of the great Near Eastern plague spot was one 
of the reasons why they went so gallantly forth. These 
dead have left their unfinished task to us. How are we 
fulfilling our sacred obligation? To what great crime 
are we not by our passivity lending our compliance? 
To what future cataclysm are we not by this passivity 
helping to destine mankind ? 

We have not as yet entered into any formal contract 
with the European nations, it is true; but are we 
thereby released from all our solemnly undertaken 
obligations? Will you, before it is too late, do all 
that you can to insist that our Government shall stand 
for a free and duly assisted Armenia stretching from 
the Caucasus and the Black Sea to the Mediterranean? 


BertHa SULLIVAN PapaZIAN, 
Field Secretary. 


ARMENIAN NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
WasuHineton, D.C. 
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AN APOLOGUE FOR THE TIMES 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


sional prophet who had taken a contract to 

curse a people whom he had not yet seen. 
The call for his service had been urgent. ‘Let 
nothing, I pray thee,”’ said his client, “‘ hinder thee 
from coming unto me. For I will promote thee to 
great honor and I will do whatsoever thou sayest 
unto me. Come, therefore, I pray thee, curse 
this people.” 

On the morrow the prophet mounted his ass, 
and as he rode, meditated upon the appropriate 
form of malediction which he would use to ward 
off the Great Peril which lay at the end of the road. 
Like many men of his order, he was a believer in 
the magical power of Words, with which he was 
more familiar than with the homelier influence of 
Facts. If the words which he uttered were strong 
enough, he had no doubt but that he could put to 
flight the intruders. But while his thoughts were 
on the Great Peril at the end of the road he did 
not think it necessary to keep his eye on the road 
itself. Not so with the ass. Being only an ass 
and incapable of taking large views, it saw only 
what was immediately before it. Now it hap- 
pened that an angel of the Lord stood in the narrow 
way with a drawn sword. 


“ And the ass saw the angel of the Lord stand- 
ing in the way and his sword drawn in his hand; 
and the ass turned aside out of the way and went 
into the field; and Balaam smote the ass to turn 
her into the way. But the angel of the Lord stood 
in the path of the vineyards, a wall being on this 
side and on that side. And when the ass saw the 
angel of the Lord she thrust herself unto the wall 
and crushed Balaam’s foot against the wall.” 

This personal injury to Balaam produced the 
effect that might have been anticipated, and. he 
smote the ass again. But it had no effect upon 
the angel with the drawn sword. He stood in 
the narrow path ‘‘where there was no way to 
turn either to the right hand or the left.’”? Then 
when there was nothing else to do “ the ass fell 
down under Balaam, and Balaam’s anger was 
kindled and he smote the ass with a staff.” 

It was then that a strange thing happened. 
‘“’The Lord opened the mouth of the ass and she 
said unto Balaam, ‘ What have I done unto thee 
that thou hast smitten me these three times?’ ”’ 

No wonder that the prophet was angry at this 
usurpation of his privilege of speech. ‘ And 
Balaam said unto the ass, ‘Because thou hast 
mocked me, I would there were a sword in my 
hand, for now I would kill thee.’ ”’ 


( ) sen UPON A TIME there was a profes- 


Then another strange thing happened. ‘‘ Then 
the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam and he saw 
the angel of the Lord standing in the way and his 
sword drawn in his hand, and he bowed down his 
head and fell flat on-his face. And the angel of 
the Lord said unto him: ‘ Wherefore hast thou 
smitten thine ass these three times? Behold I 
went out to withstand thee, because thy way is 
perverse before me. And the ass saw me and 
turned from me these three times. Unless she 
had turned from me I had slain thee and saved 
her alive.’ ” 


The whole point of the ancient apologue lies in 
the fact that the Lord opened the mouth of the 


ass before he opened the eyes of the prophet. To 


the Oriental mind the ass did not have the humor- 
ous associations with which we invest it. It was 
the patient burden-bearer, and represented those 
who are heavy-laden. They go upon the common 
road. They do the best they can. They may 
have little imagination to see the end of the road 
and what may lie beyond. Their business is to 
take the next step; and as long as the way is open, 
they go on without complaint. 

But sometimes they cannot take the next step, 
because the way is blocked. The angel of Neces- 
sity with drawn sword stands in the narrow way. 
The burden-bearer sees something which those 
who urge him on have ignored. 

All this is sheer perversity to Balaam. He is 
angry and threatening. He attributes to the will 
what is the result of stern necessity. He is angry at 
obstinate and misguided persons, but he is not in- 
terested in improving conditions. His cure for social 
ills is the prompt suppression of all complaints. 

It is well for us when Balaam is silenced and the 
burden-bearers become articulate. The honest 
workman with a family to support, the honest man 
of business, the practical philanthropist, the social 
reformer, the disinterested teacher, the public- 
spirited citizen, all are conscious of the heavy 
burdens they must bear in this era of reconstruc- 
tion. When they attempt to go on in the old care- 
less way they are conscious of the difficulties that 
lie in the path. They are living in a new world 
and they must adapt themselves to it or disaster 
will befall them. 

No one is wise enough to tell just how they are 


all coming out. We do not know how the burden 


is to be distributed. But one thing we do know, 


and that is, that no good will come from the policy © 


of beating the burden-bearers. 
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The New Korea: Notes of a Traveller 


How the Japanese have modernized Seoul, including the 
introduction of English—A new Christian college 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


EwuHa HAKTANG (GIRLS’ COLLEGE), 
Srout, Korea, November 29, 1919. 


[vote STRANGE recrudescence of nationality, one 
of the amazing products of the World War, has 
been caused, largely, by a certain number of 
people in each country insisting with passionate 
earnestness on the use of a language identified with a 
narrower past. For this ancient tongue, such as 


Polish, Flemish, Czech, men have fought, and fought . 


with violence; they have taught it to their children; 
they have used it themselves and tried to make others 
use it in literature as well as in colloquial speech. No 
arguments in favor of a more universally used tongue, 
such as English or Spanish, has moved them by a hair’s 
breadth. “This is the language of our forefathers,” 
has been their reply.. “This we ourselves will use; this 
we shall compel our children to speak.” 

It is refreshing to put in contrast to this unreason- 
able position the sane and practical methods of the 
Japanese in Korea. Recognizing the fact that the dia- 
lects of that ancient land could never be elevated into 
wide civilized use, they have made, in connection with 
their own tongue, the English language the official 
and common speech of the land. Landing at Fusan 
from Shimonoseki, one finds all the large signs at the 
docks, depots, and shipping berth printed in English: 
he finds, too, the railway time-tables in that same lan- 
guage, and when he enters the Pullman-like parlor-car 
on the splendid train which is to take him to Seoul 
and Antung, he finds the “boy” (porter) able to speak 
in English, as also the conductor and the head steward 
of the well-equipped dining-car. As the train passes 
station after station, the American can read every 
sign as though in his own country; his railroad ticket 
is printed on one side in English, and so, too, the “bill 
of fare.” What perhaps occasions most surprise is to 
be handed Korean money having its value and denomi- 
nation printed in English. This indeed is a remark- 
able concession on the part of a far-off government, 
and stamps its rulers, at once, as far-sighted and prac- 
tical men who adopt the best, unhindered by national 
prejudice. 


— 
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We who speak the English language have not had 
to bring pressure to bear upon the Japanese Govern- 
ment in order to wrest from them this favor. By no 
means. Korea is a bi-lingual country, because the 
Japanese in this way wish to confer upon the coming 
generations forms of speech of universal value. It is 
= a poor gift of a father to his child, this of a provincial 

tongue, such as Bulgarian, or Flemish, not understood 
_ five hundred miles away. The young Korean who is 

now being taught in the public schools Japanese and 

English will have at his command, when he grows to 

manhood, a vehicle of expression by which he can make 

his wants known and his grievances as well. Let no 
one in writing about Korea fail to take this pro- 
gressive action into account when describing conditions 
in the ancient Hermit Kingdom. 
_. Speaking of the use of English brings me to where 
stand at this moment. A rough board has been 
placed by a Chinese workman on top of a cement barrel, 
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and I have my notebook on this. I am looking out 
from the second-story front of the main building, as 
yet unfinished, of the new Christian College, looking 
at the near-by hills, at the little valley (the campus- 
to-be just below), at the far-away mountains, and the 
agricultural lands spreading out to the new railroad 
and beyond. As my pencil rapidly moves over the 
pages, my mind is half engaged in thinking about what 
I am jotting down while the more active part, through 
the eye, is feasting on this wonderful view. This large 
stone building, in free Tudor style, when completed, 
will compare favorably with any of the college build- 
ings in “the States.” The architects, Murphy and 
Dana of New York, with an eye to the future, have 
placed it on the western side of the narrow valley, and 
across from it, another of nearly equal magnitude is 
to be erected. Further up the valley, having hills at 
its back, will be the Chief Administration Building. 
Along a high slope to the east, involving quite a 
climb, are the professors’ houses, two of them about 
finished. They are excellent examples of the stone 
and wood houses seen at our best seaside resorts in 
New England. As I hear the pounding hammers of the 
Chinese workmen—for the Chinese are the stone- 
masons of the Orient—and look below at the indus- 
trious carpenters, my memory goes back to a scene 
like this in Boulder, Col., when the president’s house 
and various other buildings were being erected for 
the infant state university of the Centennial State. 
It was hard then to realize in the bare windswept spot 
that a great seat of learning was establishing itself ,— 
a centre of influence for all the coming generations. 
It is not easier now to realize what a mighty centre 
of influence is growing up in this benighted section 
of the world. I do not doubt, however, that in its way 
it will change conditions here in Korea as much, yes, 
more, than the state university in Colorado. 
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There was not much difference between the houses in 
Boulder and the professors’ houses at the state uni- 
versity,—cer tainly no difference in the style of living, 
in the grade of civilization. There is a world of dif- 
ference between these beautiful, well-proportioned 
houses of Chosen College and those mud huts huddled 
together into a village which I see a half-mile away. 
As if to accentuate the gulf, my eyes now rest on a 
little clump of trees, in the centre of which there is a 
royal tomb. The spirit of the dead ruler still haunts 
the place. It must be placated, hence the keeper, who 
guards the place. Prayers are offered, and oblations, 
and the idolatrous rites still practised are those of a 
people just emerging from barbarism. And yet—and 
here is the wonderful fact about human nature—these 
degraded, poverty-stricken Koreans have within them 
what some one has called “the power to become.” An 
hour ago in the temporary wooden building at present 
used for recitations I spoke to some seventeen young 
fellows, lusty, keen-eyed, and mentally alert, who 
understood, so the interpreter said, every word spoken 
and were quick to respond. Yes, this Chosen College 
is to work a great transfor mation, and every American 
will be proud. that it is such a centre of influence, carry- 
ing to the Koreans all that is best in our present civili- 
zations 

The Chosen Christian College is not quite five years 
old; yet it already has ninety-five students enrolled, 
and could add to this number as many more, were it 
not for the lack of dormitory facilities and the in- 
creased cost of living. On the faculty there are one 
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Korean and two Japanese professors, and on the board 
of managers, two native Japanese. This of itself in- 
dicates that there is no opposition to the school on 
the part of the authorities—just the reverse, a willing- 
ness to co-operate and to lend educational as well as 
financial aid. It is interesting to read in the Pro- 
spectus recently issued that “we shall lay great stress 
upon a training in industry and all the practical 
things of Korean life so that the graduates will go 
out prepared to meet the actual conditions which will 
face them.” This training in industry is to begin with 
the building of a model village in which married stu- 
dents (and the Koreans marry at a very early age) 
may rent houses and bring their families. In this vil- 
lage there is to be a school for students’ wives. The 
Prospectus continues: “The students are to be taught, 
first, proper methods of laying out a small town; sec- 
ond, ways of constructing streets so that they may be 
kept drained and cleaned; third, best methods of sani- 
tation adapted to Korean conditions in various parts 
of the country; fourth, improved methods of construct- 
ing houses so as to make them easier to ventilate, kept 
free from vermin.” 

The fine agricultural land I see stretching off to the 
railroad and beyond, some fifty acres, is owned by the 
College. Here the boys are to be trained in every 
variety of farming, afforestation, fruit-raising, stock- 
raising, and dairying. 

I am not allowed to linger longer on this second- 
story terrace. Voices are calling; the automobile waits 
below. As we are driven slowly back to Seoul, some 
three miles away, my conductor points out the beau- 
tifully wooded sections upon which, so he tells me, are 
some twelve thousand large pine-trees, a fortune in 
themselves. Then he goes on to say that the Corpora- 
tion possesses, all told, three hundred acres of hill and 
valley, plenty of good building-stone, and a series of 
springs on the hills far above the campus to render 
certain an abundant supply of water for all purposes. 
He talks of the buildings that will be required for sev- 
eral thousands of students. “The money is in hand,” 
he says, “for two of the main structures. The outlook 
is bright for a splendid service to the present and 
future young men of Korea.” 
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I am once again at the Girls’ College (the Ewha 
Haktang). Sitting here on the stone porch of the brick 
building which constitutes the main part of the College 
and looking down on the well-kept grounds, the shrubs, 
trees, walks, and beyond to the old wall which incloses 
the school-grounds, I am trying to generalize from 
what I have been séeing, trying to make a distinct pic- 
ture of it all. That ride home in the automobile along 
rutty roads, at places almost impassable, a road never 
improved by the Koreans, but used perhaps for hun- 
dreds of years just as it is—what conditions it dis- 
closed! First, as contrast to it, the magnificent stone 
fillings in the bridges and curves of the new Japanese 
railway, a roadbed which would do credit to the best 
sections of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; the 
mud huts of the Koreans, the squalor and indifference 
to conditions; the cruelty shown in the lashing of the 
small horses, pulling for all their might; the heavy bur- 
dens carried by the women, on their heads; the mud 
lanes and filthy yards in the outskirts of Seoul; the 
lazy men sitting contentedly smoking or talking; the 
poverty-stricken children, half-naked; the whole de- 
pressing situation suddenly relieved, as we pass over 
a bridge, by a wide macadamized road, electric cars, 
curbed sidewalks, cleanliness, good order, and, as we 
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near the business section, sidewalks paved with mono- 
lithic blocks, lamp-posts, letter-boxes, and here and 
there new brick or stone structures of credit to any 
American city. Why the difference? The half-bar- 
baric outskirts through which we passed represent the 
Seoul that was under the Koreans themselves. The 
central section of the city is the Seoul that is now 
under the Japanese. - It is becoming larger, wider, more 
inclusive every day. 

A report for last year on the work of the Govern- 
ment contains a chapter on “Encouragement of Seoul 
Improvement.” Here is the first sentence: “To render 
the Koreans, accustomed as they have been to indulge 
themselves in idleness, good subjects of the Empire, 
the cultivation in them of habits of industry and the 
saving of money is urgently needed.” A paragraph 
near the end: “As auxiliary work for farmers, the 
making of sandals, ropes, and mats from rice straw, 
sericulture, the planting of fruit-trees, and -stock-farm- 
ing have been selected. The Government is instructed 
to encourage these side works in addition to ordinary 
occupations.” 

Let the American Government engage a lot of lazy, 
ignorant Indians, such as those hanging around Poca- 
tello in Idaho, and try to change them into industrious, 
saving, clean, and law-respecting citizens and it will 
have on its hands some such problem as the Japanese 
have to solve in the various towns and villages of 
Korea. 
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I am listening now to the sweet-toned, harmonious 
singing of the college girls in chapel at the vesper ser- 
vice. In a little while they will file down from up- 
stairs and go to their respective rooms; they. are 
modest, intelligent-looking, clean, well-dressed. Most 
of them have come from just such deplorable places as 
those I have been describing. Next year other students 
will come here, and, feeling the healing, improving ef- 
fects of Christian teaching, will be equally influenced 
in their turn. I go back and think of those bright 
young men to whom I spoke this afternoon. Yes, they, 
too, came from wretched surroundings. By and by I 
shall take this letter to the handsome new post-office 
building. Polite and intelligent Japanese will wait 
upon me. The signs will be in English, the clerk will 
speak English, and he will hand me a receipt for my 
registered letter written in excellent Spencerian pen- 
manship. I shall feel safe on the streets, for every- 
where are the quiet, unobtrusive police. I shall not 
lose my way, for there are signs, and the great electric 
lights make the down-town streets as bright as those 
of an American city. 

On one hand, the Japanese with their order, neat- 
ness, progressiveness, and organizing skill; on the 
other hand, the fervent, energetic Americans, bringing 
learning, medical skill, the humanitarian impulse and 
Christian zeal. What a superb combination! This 
old Hermit Kingdom, sunk in sloth and wretchedness, 
exhibiting social sores too horrible to mention, is at 


last about to be brought into line with the most civil-— 


ized nations. A vision of the new city of Seoul comes 


before my spiritual retina. I see the great campus of — 
the new American College filled with sturdy youth. I — 


follow them to their new homes in the model village. 
I see them taking wives from the graduates of Ewha 
Haktang. I behold a new generation rising up, clean, 


intelligent, God-fearing; and, as the vision fades, the _ 


words of Hosmer’s hymn come back to mind,— 


“Truth is marching on, Right is marching on, 
For God is marching on.” hin Se 
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No-Fu-Lee 
7 WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


7 WAS SHOWING my visitor, No-Fu-Lee, through 

2 ] the precincts of our Christian church in Cowper 

| Street, during which ceremony he manifested the 
polite and cautious curiosity of his race. Reposing 
comfortably upon the pulpit lay the conventional 
large copy of the Scriptures. 

_ “What,” he asked, “is the gold-ornamented volume 
that reclines upon the altar, where we are wont to 
place the incense-bow] ?” 

“That,” I replied impressively, “is the Holy Bible, 
the sacred book of the Christians. From its pages 
arises the spiritual incense which is most pleasing to 
Jehovah.” 

“Have you no more than one book? Even in China 
we have the four sacred books collected by Kung-Fu. 
Tse, and also the Teachings of Lao-Tse, and some 
others.” 

“No,” I returned, thinking it inadvisable to reveal 
to him that the Bible consisted of the two separate 
Covenants and within these a considerable variety 
of books,—a fact not to be reconciled off-hand with 
what I was about to add; “it is the very Word of 
God, the only infallible rule of life and practice.” 

My visitor searched my face with his impassive 
eyes before he remarked: “We should not dare to 
leave such a precious, invaluable treasure unguarded 
in a solitary temple. Js this not then a shrine for 
the whole Christian world? And what a college of 
readers and interpreters there must be attached to 
this temple!” 

I saw that he was laboring under some misappre- 
hension, but could not get the clue to it, until he con- 

_ tinued: “How long has it been since your God be- 
stowed this inestimable gift upon you? Has it always 
been here?” 

Not wishing to go into unnecessary distinctions, I 
answered with the Old Testament in view, “It was 

| received by the Patriarch Moses some three thousand 
years ago.” 

We had stepped up the pulpit stairs and I ob- 
served that Lee’s eye was surveying the book. “That 
is a very venerable antiquity,” he said with deep re- 
spect, “but you will pardon me if I observe that the 
book does not betray the usual evidences of the tooth 
of time. I know that Jehovah is a great god. Has he 
been able to preserve the Word so free from soil and 
wear?” 

A light broke upon me. “There is here a slight mis- 
understanding, for which, no doubt, I am responsible,” 
I exclaimed, for his suave courtesy was making me 
also more patient. “Our God did not bestow this 
particular volume upon the world. This volume is 
only a copy of the Word that came to Moses the 

_ Patriarch on Mount Sinai.” 

s “And is, then, the original preserved there on Mount 
_ Sinai, where one might hope to see it if he happened 

to journey thither?” 

_ I was almost annoyed by this question, and glanced 
quickly at his face to note, if I might, whether he was 

- quizzing me. However, I could see no evidence of 

this, and was obliged to admit that the original was 

- not known to be in existence. 

_ “After all,” he remarked thoughtfully, “that does 

: much matter, considering that you have a copy. 

I ask, who made the copy, and how it has come 

C the possession of this temple?” 
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I saw that it would be necessary to explain the 
matter more thoroughly. “This is not a first-hand 
copy from the original. In fact, there have been some 
generations of descent between the original and this 
present copy.” By this time I had reverently opened 
the sacred volume and displayed the admirable letter- 
press to the Oriental’s inquisitive eyes. 

“Can you read it?” he asked me. “I have often won- 
dered in what language the Highest God spoke. May I 
ask what that is?” 

“Oh, this,” I replied without embarrassment, “is in 
English. This does not profess to be the language of 
the original. Indeed, we do not know for a certainty 
in what language Jehovah spoke, although some think 
it was Hebrew. At least, Moses probably wrote it 
down in Hebrew, for that was his language.” 

“And this, then, has been translated from the He- 
brew original?” 

“It was translated from Hebrew,” I replied, “al- 
though I must repeat that we do not possess the 
original.” 

“T understand you to say,” resumed Fu-Lee after 
some reflection, “that this is the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice. Do you, then, consult it for the 
conduct of your daily doings?” 

I flinched a little, as I replied, “Yes, all Christians 
turn to it daily for guidance.” 

“It seems to me,” he said, pondering, “that it 
would be deeply important to know that this copy, 
from which you read, and by which you guide your 
steps, gives indeed the precise sense of the original 
Word of God. If you no longer possess the original 
writing of Moses, may I ask, without meaning any 
impertinence, from just what source your English ver- 
sion was translated, and how well authenticated that 
source is? I suppose it must be a copy made by a 
well-accredited scribe who had before him the original 
writing of Moses.” 

I confess I was somewhat annoyed by the persist- 
ence of my Oriental friend, most especially because I 
had never asked myself these questions, which, as I 
had to admit, were extremely pertinent. I was not 
prepared to answer them. But knowing that No-Fu- 
Lee had countrymen in our city, with whom he was 
visiting, I looked at my watch and expressed surprise 
at the lateness of the hour. I referred to an engage- 
ment which required my presence soon, and asked 
whether we could not meet the next day at Downer’s 
café, where we could resume our very interesting con- 
versation. I might have invited Mr. Lee to my house, 
for he was a cultured gentleman, but I was not sure 
how my wife would take it. No-Fu bowed at my sug- 
gestion, indicated his readiness to accept the invita- 
tion, and we parted at the church door. 

Happily the minister of our church was in repute 
as a Biblical scholar. I was familiar with the im- 
posing faces of his book-shelves. Hence I betook my- 
self to his study, and, finding him present, stated my 
dilemma. His brow knit slightly, but he took down 
four volumes on the Bible, which he lent me with the 
assurance that they would enlighten my path for the 
next meeting with the inquisitive pagan. I spent 
the hours of the evening in the examination of those 
books, but could not derive from them the answer to 
Lee’s last questions, as to the pedigree of the Hebrew 
text from which the Bible on our pulpit was trans- 
lated. Finally, a last resort, I turned to my India 
paper edition of the Britannica, which, true to its 
national character, yields up information only in re- 
sponse to most exacting pressure, and by dint of much 
handling of the ponderous index volume and gathering 
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of implications from many articles, I learned as much 
as is known, I suppose, on the subject. I thought that 
it would at least be enough to satisfy my visitor’s curi- 
osity, though it did not wholly quiet my own doubts. 

I.was rather proud of Downer’s culinary output, 
and No-Fu-Lee found in it the elements of a satisfac- 
tory meal. “As to the Hebrew text of the Bible’— 
I should have said “Old Testament,” but did not think 
it necessary to make the distinction at this point,— 
I resumed the conversation as we were drinking our 
coffee— “this is in the Imperial Library in Petrograd” 
(In fact I said “St. Petersburg,” for this was before 
the Great War. I wonder where that precious manu- 
script is now!), “and dates from the year 916.” 

“That,” said he, “is only a few hundred years after 
the time of Moses, is it not?” 

I was surprised at his accurate information, and 
wished for the moment that I might leave him under 
the impression indicated by his remark. But candor 
compelled me to say, “No; this oldest manuscript of 
the Hebrew original dates from 916 of our era, some- 
thing more than two thousand years after the time 
of Moses; moreover, I cannot find that those who trans- 
lated the Bible in use at my church had access to that 
manuscript, but to others less ancient, precisely what 
ones I cannot learn.” 

“Two thousand years is a long time,” he said thought- 
fully, “but perhaps the copyist of the Codex Babyloni- 
cus petropolitanus had the original Hebrew text before 
him. And if he took pains to verify it, that gives good 
ground for confidence in the accuracy of the text. For 
I recognize how essential it is, in reading from a book 
which contains the only infallible guide to conduct, 
that one have precisely the language and intent of the 
Divinity who gave it.” 

“Quite so,” I replied. “And I must add that this 
guide is not alone for conduct in this life, but to a 
safe entry into heaven. No one who does not accept 
and follow this guidance can escape eternal torment 
in the next life.” 

“Do I understand you to say,” he asked, with some- 
thing approaching agitation, “that my people and 
others who have not known the Bible have no entry 
into the heaven of the next world?” 

“That is the teaching of our doctors,” I replied with 
as much assurance as I could command, yet in a kindly 
tone. 

“In that case I, too, have a right to be convinced 
of its authenticity and of the verification of its trans- 
mission. May I ask what you know of the condition 
of the text between the giving of the Word to Moses 
and the writing of the manuscript in Petrograd? 
Does the latter certify its own source?” 

“That is a complicated matter,” I replied. “I can 
find no report or even tradition regarding the age 
of any given manuscript in between, or under what 
conditions it was copied. Enough is known, however, to 
show us that these manuscripts were many; that new 
ones were made as the old ones wore out from much 
use in the Temple and the synagogues,—probably a 
new manuscript in every generation, or at least every 
century ; that the copies were made with faithful pains, 
although with no such verification and witnessing of 
authenticity as is exacted to-day for legal documents. 
Moreover the manuscripts of the first two thousand 
years were in a sort of shorthand, which was later 
written out in long hand. However, it is to be ob- 
served, to offset this uncertainty, that scholars, by 
comparing various ancient manuscripts and transla- 
tions into other languages, have been able to arrive 
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at a high degree of probability for the correctness of 
the traditional version of the original. Finally, it is 
our belief that the eminent scholars who translated 
this into English were directly illuminated by God to 
save them from error.” 

“And is it also believed that the several hundred 
copyists who intervene between Moses and the Petro- 
grad manuscript were divinely inspired ?” 

“Tt must be so,” I replied. 

“That requires great faith,” said Lee; “yet no less 
firm a foundation would suffice; for fallibility at any 
one of these hundred steps might give an erroneous 
interpretation of the will of God, and our guide would 
become but a common human leader. But a faith so 
widely shared as yours can scarcely be in error. How 
precious must be the copies of the translation made by 
your English writers! I think you did not tell me 
when this last manifestation of the divine grace oc- 
curred. Might I have again the privilege of seeing the 
volume ?” 

“Most certainly,’ I replied with real relief; 
“although I should be happy to present you with a 
copy for your personal use. The translation was made 
in the time of the great King James the First of Eng- 
land.” 

“You cannot mean, of course, to offer me one of the 
prints made in that day,” he responded. “And any 
copy made under uninspired control would have but 
an historical interest. It could not serve as a depend- 
able guide for me, unless”— and he hesitated for the 
first time, as we rose from the table. 

I, too, was beginning to anticipate further embarrass- 
ments, and we talked of flowers and gardens as we 
pursued our way. I knew that No-Fu-Lee was not 
to be satisfied, but I did not like to reveal my own 
ignorance regarding the Bible in our church. Arriv- 
ing and entering, Lee soon opened the volume with 
reverent hands. He scanned the title-page; he turned 
to the copyright page, where, to my confusion, stood 
nothing at all. He looked at the first page of the text, 
and then turned to the close. “You will pardon me,” 
he said, “but my English is very scant. Doubtless you 
can point out to me the evidence of the authenticity of 
the version. I have sometimes seen such certificates 
on the opening pages, or at the close. I suppose some- 
where,”— and here his eye fell upon a page of signa- 
tures. “Ah, perhaps here are the signatures of those 
holy men of the times of the great King James.” 

“No,” I said; “these are the names of persons bap- 
tized in this church, and by elder custom kept within 
the sacred covers. This is not a print of the time of 
King James, but of a much later day.” Meanwhile I 
was myself turning the pages and looking for some 
evidence of the character of the print. To my astonish- 
ment there was no copyright notice, neither publisher’s 
imprint nor date. The usual declaration, which I 
recalled on the title-page of many Bibles, that this 
version had been made in the time of King James “out 
of the original tongues” and with the earlier versions — 
diligently compared—even this was lacking. “As to 
the authenticity of this version,” I continued, “I can 
only say that I am sure every pains has-been taken 
to guarantee it, for out of this Bible our minister — 
reads us the Word of God, and on the basis of this — 
text he expounds to us our duty and the certainty of 
our salvation.” yo 

“It must be so,” said No-Fu-Lee, impassively. But — 
I feared that he was not fully satisfied. I knew that 
I was far from it. However, I did not fail to draw 
from the missionary cupboard a copy of the Bible, 
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on hich, I was pleased to note, stood the sponsoring 
: name ot the American Bible Society, but no date, and 
_ presented it to him as we parted. 

At the next opportunity, I asked my ministerial 
friend just what pains had been taken to insure the 
validity of the text of the Bible which he was using, 
and whether he knew how many links there were in 
the chain of reprints between the King James original 
and those copies now in common use, and what con- 
secrated supervision had watched over these steps. But 
he could not tell me more than I had told No-Fu-Lee, 
and that was, that he was sure great pains had been 

taken. 

And I have no doubt that this is so. But consider- 
ing that such importance, such immeasurable impor- 

_ tance, attaches to the correctness of every word and 
every implication of meaning in that book, and con- 
sidering furthermore that we do not claim that the 
editors and printers and proofreaders between 1611 
and our own time have been divinely inspired, it seems 
to me that we could scarcely do less than ask that 
every modern print of the Bible which is to be used 
for religious purposes. should be scrupulously com- 
pared with an authentic copy of the King James ver- 
sion, and a certificate to this effect attached to the 
imprint. 

I told my minister so, and he was inclined to agree 
with me, although he did not show the active concern 
which I felt. 
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Church Advertising with Sure Technique 


Making a market for the use of the sanctuary where the 
“ still small voice” may lead to a quiet and 
mighty decision 
EK. L. HOLLAND 
Advertising Manager Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Bey ae IS DIRECTED publicity for 
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which the advertiser is responsible. There was 
a time when that responsibility was not felt as 
keenly as it is to-day. It was not considered necessary 
to speak the truth. All that was necessary was that it 
should create comment, excite inquiry, sell merchan- 
dise. All moral considerations were laid to one side. 
The best class of modern advertisers believe that any- 
thing which is to be advertised must have, first, full 
marketable merit with complete satisfaction for the 
buyer. Advertisements are built up from the query, 
_ What have you to advertise? Tell me the whole truth 
about it and then we shall see what we can do. You 
should remember that: truth in advertising pays,—is 
long-sighted, sound, shrewd business policy. 
Churches do not always speak the truth in their 
_ publicity. Sometimes, of course, that publicity is very 
_ simple in form, perhaps no more than an invitation 


__-we go to a place, a building, find a minister, even a 
large congregation,—but no church. Now I do not 
want to go into the question of what a church is, but 
in times past the church has not only cared for the 
A» spiritual welfare of whole nations, but has prescribed 
____ laws of conduct for all the people, from peasant to em- 
__-:peror,—coined, as it were, the moral currency and pun- 
ed the defacer or issuer of spurious standards. In 
er words, it has made the law and seen to its en- 
ment. To-day no Christian church has this power, 
\d, with the exception of the Roman Catholic Church, 
oes not desire it. 
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_ to come to church; and when we accept the invitation, 


like our motor-car. 
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For the last hundred years or more the Christian 
churches have endeavored to wield a subtler control 
over men and affairs, by the establishment of ethical 
codes and by the schooling of their memberships in the 
application of these codes to the problems of life. And 
it is just here where the churches are functioning or 
not functioning. If a church is functioning in this 
way, it has something to advertise, because it has some- 
thing that people need—want—should want and will 
want as soon as they know about it. A traveller fol- 
lowing an unknown road is grateful for the sign-post 
that directs him, even when it points to an uphill way. 

We are all, in a sense, selfish; we desire life and the 
fruit of life. If I, in my striving for that fruit, have 
broken every law my fathers held sacred and am even 
now determined to keep on breaking them, you can 
turn me aside, providing you can convince me that 
some other way is more profitable. The church is the 
guide-post,—there is no other, except incidentally,— 
and I believe that the church should exert overwhelm- 
ing influence upon every decision of a moral nature 
men have to make, from early boyhood on. 

Here in Omaha, for example, is the First Unitarian 
Church. It is a wonderful building, the finest, in my 
very limited experience, that I have ever entered,—a 
sanctuary ; a place where one might listen to that “still 
small voice” and make a quiet but mighty decision. 
This is something to advertise. You have a personnel 
that would be a strength to any institution. Consider 
their citizenship and their tireless efforts on behalf of 
this church for what they believe to be right. You can 
advertise this. You have a minister whose energy, 
education, and clear head are worth commercially 
many times the amount of his stipend, but whose value 
to mankind in the work he is now doing must be meas- 
ured a different way. You should not advertise this. 
It will advertise itself, is advertising itself. The music 
is from a modern hymnal; the soloist and the organist 
are gifted musicians; the acoustics of the building are 
admirable; the organ is a fine, modern instrument. 
By all means advertise these things. The form of 
service is designed to sustain interest from beginning 
to end, so that the full faculties of the congregation 
are concentrated upon the exercises, and not upon the 
ceiling or their watches. Yes, this is advertisable. 

Now we come to the question of creed. “It is Lib- 
erty.” As your forefathers came three thousand miles 
across the trackless sea in wooden sailing-vessels and 
landed on these inhospitable shores, that they might 
escape the power of a church that was rotten, dog- 
matic, and autocratic, so this church affirms the right 
of the individual to freedom from any cramping creed, 
affirms that the judgment-bar of man’s own mind is the 
place where the individual must finally make his de- 
cisions. I want to express the personal opinion that 
wherever the members of a church have delivered their 
birthright of personal opinion and decision over to the 
priesthood, a congregation of puppets and automatons 
has resulted, worthless to themselves and to the world 
generally. This fact of Liberty and Freedom is ad- 
vertisable. It is very American. It is altogether 
true. 

We come to the attitude of this church toward 
public affairs, business, home life, and personal con- 
duct. If it is neglect, preferring to devote atten- 
tion to theological study or to reviewing Jewish his- 
tory, I would say dowt advertise. Your possible 
patrons have long since been corralled by the dog- 
matists, and the rest of us go to the movies, or we 
But this church industriously 
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sets public activities, politics, private business, home 
life, and personal conduct against high ethical stand- 
ards. It performs the most useful function of any 
institution in Omaha. I make this statement in all 
sincerity. It is a function of use to everybody, not 
excepting our politicians, our press, our Chamber of 
Commerce men, our citizens who feel that they should 
take the law into their own hands, and the others who 
are so dead as to public affairs that they never vote. 
The courageous, honest performance of this function 
is most advertisable, and it is a shame not to advertise 
it at every possible turn. Surely, when the most im- 
portant document in the world’s history is being batted 
around, party politics being in evidence on both sides, 
the world’s thinkers feel the need of ethics rather 
than interests. 

This leads to one other vital thing that will make 
your advertising successful and hold the success down. 
I mean the attitude of the congregation. Make a per- 
sonal question of it. I did and found myself delin- 
quent by so doing. Are you intensely in earnest or 
are you apathetic? Are you, by your regular at- 
tendance at the services of this church, supporting the 
work it does by such endorsement? The former 
church was sold to a German singing society because 
the members were not so good as Unitarians as the 
Germans were as musical enthusiasts. It is conceiv- 
able that our confounded business may so engross us 
and other men who should be helping to solve the 
public and personal problems of the twentieth century 
as to invite the destruction of the present civilization. 
This may be taking a big load upon our shoulders, but 
if we shirk the responsibility of our day, why should 
not the rest of the people everywhere repudiate them? 

One hundred and fifty years from now, a lawless 
band of half-clothed savages may look upon Omaha 
as the Bedouin looks upon the mound that was once 
proud Nineveh, and this fertile country be as desolate 
as the valley of the Tigris that once bore four crops in 
the year—to say nothing of the culture and moral 
cleanliness that will be foreign to our descendants if 
we do nothing to perpetuate it. If we men attend 
and support this church in every way, the utterances 
from the pulpit will become of increasing importance 
to the press, and this is the best publicity that you 
can have. Even if one of the Omaha papers were to 
campaign against us, it would be a good thing. But 
whether they are for us, as they are to-day, or against 
us, it is necessary to support the minister by attend- 
ance. It is our task, and when we have accomplished 
it, we can run a little significant line in our paid ad- 
vertisement that will read, “In order to secure a seat 
it is necessary to attend early.” A little line like 
this will have the power of a steam hammer. It is up 
to the present members to put it there. 

It is as necessary for a church to grow as it is for 
a business to grow. Growth is the sure sign of suc- 
cess. If you grow you will get all the publicity you 
want. The press will come and ask you for it. But 
to grow, we people must come to church,—every mem- 
ber in his place. If I were a managing editor I would 
want to know if fifteen or fifteen hundred listened to 
a sermon, and if it was only fifteen I would ditch 
the sermon unless it had most extraordinary news 
features or features of interest. 

I make a proposal. Why not have a membership 
drive? First, let the men supply the executives with 
all the names of the people whom you know ought to 
attend church, then send the most capable people to 
go out and get them, and put them on the mailing list 
for our literature. 
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Shall it be Sentimentality or Justice? 


“The method of enforcing national prohibition without com- 
pensation is a scandal and a shame” 


CoNDENSED FROM A STENOGRAPHIC Report BY 
FRANK H. BURT 


Il 


HE SECOND and closing instalment of Dr. Sulli- 

| van’s address before the Unitarian Club of Bos- 

ton assailed what he regarded as the great 

immorality of the Prohibition Amendment. He also 
concluded his criticism of the Soviet. He said :— 


I am not pleading for a status quo. Let a landless 
peasantry be made a landed peasantry, by all means. 
Spread as widely as can be done within the limita- 
tions imposed upon us by the civilized order that 
which produces the wealth of all. Certainly, go as far 
as can be done with that. But there is a way of doing 
it with fidelity to the principles of right. For ex- 
ample, England was confronted with that problem 
in Ireland. Fifty years ago the Irish tenantry had no 
resource whatever against an arbitrary lifting of rents 
and instantaneous eviction. They had to pay their 
portion, their little gold to an established church in 
Treland to which nine-tenths of the Irish people 
were hostile. An absentee landlordism for the most 
part prevailed, with gentlemen living at their clubs, 
perhaps, in London, or at their shooting estates in the 
Midlands or in Scotland or somewhere else, while 
their peasantry starved along, and if the tenant made 
an improvement upon his farm he was instantly given 
a rise in his rent because the land was thereby made 
more valuable. 

England presently saw an injustice was thereby 
resting upon the Irish tenantry and set herself in a 
host of land acts to meet that injustice. To-day the 
Irish peasantry enjoy privileges with respect to the 
gaining of land that have never been known by any 
peasantry in history. To-day in Ireland it is cheaper 
for the Irish farmers to buy their land than to rent 
it, and two-thirds of them are owners of all or a great 
portion of their tillage and pasture land. There is 
the way to do the thing. Where there is a due loss, 
a clear loss inflicted by law, make it up to have honor 
clean and justice and equity kept. There is the way 
to do it. 

That is why I hold to a position which is accounted 
unpopular by my brethren and I am accounted as 
singular in upholding it—that the method of enforc- 
ing national prohibition whereby property legally rec- 
ognized is absolutely annihilated without compensation 
or even inquiry to see whether compensation was due, 
remains to me a scandal and a shame. 

Abraham Lincoln felt this honorable scruple when 
he destroyed the property represented by slaves 
through the Emancipation Proclamation. He felt 
this scruple, this sensitiveness to every claim of equity. 
Abraham Lincoln had put through Congress, by his — 
own instance and urgency, a resolution providing in 
the very midst of war that the slave-holding States 
should send delegates to confer with representatives 
of the Federal Government to see about an equitable 
payment for the slaves who had to be freed. It was 
not acted upon; even so, if at the close of the war some _ 
repayment to those owners had been made, the exac- — 
tions of honor would have been met. You cannot err — 
toward danger when you err on the side of the very yy ; 
highest equity. % 
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The third quality of revolution was the vesting of 
the sovereignty in all the people. They did not under- 
stand in the early days of our republic what “all the 
: people” meant. It is true there was progress. The 
3 suffrage was somewhat restricted then. It was speedily 
’ enlarged, however, until the perfection and last de- 
F velopment of the theory is now before us in the grant- 
| ing of universal suffrage and the maintenance of our 
} institutions upon that foundation. 
| The fourth article of the Soviet constitution in Rus- 
| sia contains a list of those who are disfranchised. The 
suffrage is restricted to three classes: First, the Red 

Guard, both soldiers and sailors; secondly, peasants ; 
and thirdly, the city worker, the shop worker. All 
others are disfranchised. The clergy are disfranchised. 
If a man has another person working for him in order 
to increase the profits of his enterprise, he is disfran- 
chised. To disfranchise a whole class as a class, how- 
ever we may perfume the situation with sophistry, 
means to reduce that class to serfdom. There is no 
way out of that. That is not progress; it is black 
reaction. It is not revolution at all. It is said that 
these things are temporary, and that after the equali- 
tarianism has been reached, we shall restore all the 
things that we have taken away, and everything will 
‘ be lovely. I suppose you see the sophistry. The sophis- 
try is that if you grant that a power to disfranchise, 
for example, is inherent in any government even for five 
minutes, you grant that it is inherent there forever, 
and may at any time be exercised against any political 
body or class against which the rulers then in control 
have a grievance. 

The revolutionary tradition that we hold, that has 
created us, that has produced our institutions and has 
founded our liberties, has certain perfectly evident 
characteristics. 

First, they are remarkable instances of a spiritual 
quality in man, not the products of economic or ma- 
terialist forces at all, but seated and resident in the 
human spirit which we cannot without fatality profane 
or dethrone. 

Second, as a consequence of this, certain rights 
have grown up entwined in human life. One of them 
is the right to a thing justly owned, saved for, worked 
for. Our personality is our work. That right thus 
» binding personality to the thing personality has cre- 
q ated in its present state—that right may not be pro- 
faned. 

Third, there is only one way of political progress. 
It is by continuing our revolutionary tradition in re- 
‘ spect to vesting civil responsibility upon all the civil 

members of the society in question. To shut off whole 
: classes is tyranny and reaction, from which only evil 
can possibly come. 

We might consider why it has come about that a thing 
that has entered into moral categories should now be 
dismissed with a wave of the hand. That would carry 
us far, to the roots of the great conflict in which human- 
ity is living forever—sentimentality versus principle. 
_ Sentimentality means giving the primacy of your life 
and the direction of your action to your impulse, and 
not to reason or conscience. And, gentlemen, that 
gospel prevails much more widely than you or I can 
well understand. It is all very well to indulge, as we 
all do, in every gracious outgiving of our heart for 

the good of others. That is a positive duty; and you 
_know that it belongs to the rudiments of our religion 
and character and everything else. But when the dis- 
tion of enthroning what is called love alone, un- 
ported by justice, grows, the very roots of your 
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character are dried, you are launched upon sentimen- 
tality. 

Now, gentlemen, we are speaking here together as 
a family of believers and worshippers whose principles 
are fundamentally alike, and it is because of this in- 
timacy that I am going to say this final word. There 
is a disposition among us—it cannot be denied, and we 
shall not deny it-—to say: “Well, we Unitarians used 
to have as principles the Fatherhood of God, the 
Leadership of Jesus, the Brotherhood of Man, and so 
on. Well, we cannot be very sure about the Father- 
hood of God. And the Leadership of Jesus—rather 
dubious. Ah, but the one distinctive Unitarian prin- 
ciple is the Brotherhood of Man, and we will put it 
first now.” And I notice some gentlemen of my pro- 
fession and order are beginning actually to phrase 
those little words of ours thus: “We believe in the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, the 
Fatherhood of God.” 

Our duties to one another must be governed by the 
supreme duty of all. I must love them justly, not un- 
justly. I do not love a pickpocket when I turn him 
loose to pick a thousand pockets more. That is the 
last wallow of the sty of sentimentality. Love has to 
go with its-twin sister, justice, or it will lead us to 
an utter disintegration of character and to our absolute 
destruction as a church. 


Honor in Religion 
EDMUND HENRY REEMAN 
HA OUR CONVENTIONAL religion to-day is morally 


and contagiously rotten. That is one reason why a lot 
zB mighty good people are outside of churches instead of inside 
them. 

It is a sad commentary upon the churches that it should have 
become almost a stock joke that of course half the members, in- 
cluding the ministers, do not really believe the things they com- 
monly profess in their creeds and confessions. A man cannot 
profess one thing with his lips and believe another thing in his 
heart without suffering some loss of moral values, no matter 
what interpretation he may place upon his words. Inconsis- 
tency in religion does not end there. Nothing is more respon- 
sible for a growing loss of moral values than the kind of intel- 
lectual deceit that is so often practised in churches. We talk 
about chicanery in politics and about subtlety in business, but 
they are well matched in many of our professions of religion; 
and if they sought sanction, it could be readily found in the 
practices of many ecclesiastical institutions. 

Moral honor is a rigorous thing condemning alike the lie upon 
the lips of politician and statesman; the treason of a man to his 
own personal responsibilities; the deceit that seeks to profit by 
weakness or ignorance; and the insincerity in religious form 
and phrase that has no parallel in genuine experience. Life is 
too largely a matter of moral compromise to-day, though all the 
while conscience assures us that moral honor is a matter of rec- 
titude and not a matter of compromise. 

Let the churches that have outgrown their creeds renounce 
their creeds. Let ministers and laity alike refuse the compro- 
mise that a growing truth and a static dogma now often impose. 
Let us have done with uniformity of belief and with conformity 
to ancient beliefs as a basis of religious association, and in their 
stead let us put the loyalty of common purpose and the bond 
of common service. 

In short, if we mean business in religion, let us make religion 
a real business, suffering it neither to fall short by reason of our 
indifferentism nor to lose the strong note of its conviction in the 
weak apologies of our compromises. 
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Bivouac 
EMILY MILLET MORSE 


Dear friend who pitched your tent with mine, 
In a far desert place, 

And shared my vigil through a night 
Whose one light was your face, 


For that night’s sake I firmer tread 
My pathway to its end; 

My faith in life came back to me, 
Because I had a friend. 


[LITERATURE J 


Happy Children! 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO HIS 
CHILDREN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Ee 

“J would rather have this book pub- 
lished than anything that has ever been 
written about me,’ said Theodore Roose- 
velt to his editor, when shortly before 
the ex-President’s death they were dis- 
cussing the publication. Indeed nothing 
has ever been written by him which 
shows a more rugged, sincere, and de- 
lightful side of his character than these 
letters written over a period of twenty 
or more years. 

One of the most interesting and ex- 
traordinary points of the book is the vivid 
picture he unconsciously paints of him- 
self. In subject-matter, as well as in the 
terse, colorful style, the intense activity 
and energy of the man are revealed. His 
strength, his warm family affection, his 
self-reliance are in, or at least between, 
every line. 

It is this clear glimpse into the most 
lovable side of his own nature which 
saves the book here and there from monot- 
ony. The antics of little mongrel dogs, 
even with the charmingly incongruous 
setting of a President as a purchaser 
and the White House as a playground, 
although wholly absorbing to a small boy 
of nine, may become a little tiresome to 
the average reader. 

Outwardly the Letters tell the story of 
the wholesome and happy childhood and 
youth of the Roosevelt children. Their 
games, in which their father often took 
part, are described; their pets talked 
about; their studies and school athletics 
discussed. Here and there appear rude 
but vivid pictures of his own drawing, 
which must have thoroughly delighted the 
young recipients. 

Always he addresses his children as 
companions and equals. Whenever advice 
is given, it is in a spirit of friendliness; 
rather the expression of the opinions of 
one who has gone farther, and therefore 
may see more clearly, than parental ad- 
monition. Many of the letters, especially 
those discussing civil and military careers 
and the proper proportion of sport and 
study, are so broad and virile in spirit 
that boys in any walk of life will find 
them valuable guides. 

In the Letters from time to time occur 
passages of great descriptive color and 
imaginative beauty, as for instance these 
lines, written on a trip to Panama :— 

“All forenoon we had Cuba on our 
right—and part of the afternoon Hayti 
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on our left; in each case green jungly 
shores and bold mountains—two great, 
beautiful venomous’ tropical islands. 
These are historic seas—and I have kept 
thinking of all that has happened since 
Columbus landed at San Salvador—the 
Spanish explorers, the buccaneers, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch sea-dogs and adventurers, 
the great English and French fleets, the 
desperate fighting, the triumphs, the 


-pestilence, of all the turbulence, the splen- 


dor, and the wickedness and the hot evil 
riotous life of the old planters and slave- 
owners Spanish, French, English, and 
Dutch—their extermination of the In- 
dians, and bringing of Negro slaves, the 
decay of the islands, the turning of Hayti 
into a land of savage Negroes who have 
reverted to voodooism and cannibalism; 
the effort we are now making to bring 
Cuba and Porto Rico forward.” 

That the letters were loved and appre- 
ciated is shown in the fact of their care- 
ful preservation all these years. Those 
who read them in their present book form 
cannot fail to share this feeling of love 
and appreciation, and mingle with it 
gratitude for permission to see this ‘inti- 
mate picture of Theodore Roosevelt and 
his children. Ac uve. Ni 


Mr. Braithwaite’s Hospitality 


Ton Book or MoppeRN BRITISH VOERSE. 
Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. $2. 


Lovers of poetry and critics of con- 
temporary verse have no wish to min- 
imize the debt they owe to Mr. Braith- 
waite, even if they smile sometimes at 
his ready acceptance of new writers. We 
remember Emerson’s standards for inclu- 
sion in his Parnassus and have always 
been grateful that he sometimes saved a 
poem for the sake of a single stanza or 
even phrase. Mr. Braithwaite is quick 
to recognize merit and slow to emphasize 
defects, unless they are such as vitiate 
pretentious claims, This is as it should be, 
for only in an atmosphere of sympathetic 
encouragement can literature flourish and 
literary standards be better and more 
generally understood. This collection of 
contemporary British verse is a companion 
to the Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse, 
which represents the same period in 
American poesy. Many of the poems are 
not unfamiliar,—not more so, perhaps, 
than those of the corresponding collection. 
A sense of strain is not always wanting, 
and it would be wonderful indeed if a 
fresh thought were not sometimes blurred 
by forced images or irrelevant compari- 
sons; but even with all the exceptions 
that might be made, the collection is 
worth while. The companion volume is 
not at hand for comparison, nor is that 
necessary. Here are fine poems well- 
known already, like Chesterton’s “Le- 
panto,” Rupert Brooke’s sonnets of 1914, 
John M’Crae’s “In Flanders’ Fields,” and 
Winifred Letts’s “The Spires of Oxford” ; 
but not less interesting is it to find here 
scores of good verses, typical of genuine 
poetic impulse and expression, and reve- 
latory of the period that gave them birth. 
There ought, however, to be an index of 
authors. 
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Masefield and His Ocean 
A TARPAULIN MustER. By John Masefield. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Masefield is so well known to us 
as a poet that we are apt to forget that 


he is,a prose writer of distinction. A - 


Tarpaulin Muster is entirely worthy of 
his reputation. It is a sheaf of sea- 
stories, written some years ago, but long 
out of print, especially on this side of the 
Atlantic. Its pages are fragrant with the 
scents and breezes of old ocean. An 
interesting addition to the literature which 
depicts the romance and hardships of 
those who go down to the sea in ships, 
and do business in the great waters. 


Amy Lowell 

PICTURES OF THE FLOATING WoRLD. By 
Amy Lowell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

In American literature, Miss Lowell, al- 
though a recent arrival, is an established 
fact. As a poet her reputation is safe. 
Only the other day her work was looked 
upon as a huge joke, no one pretended 
to take her seriously; but now all that 
is changed. It is beginning to be borne 
in upon the mind of the reading public 
that poetry is something bigger than cer- 
tain verse-structures and rhyme-endings. 
Poetry is an art by which beauty and 
imaginative feeling express themselves 
through the medium of the written word. 
Give genuine feeling plus the gift of 
poetic insight and the question of form 
becomes altogether secondary. The thought 
may be written in dactyls or hexameters; 
in lines that rhyme or in lines of such 
unequal length that they seem like a 
strange kind of vivid prose. But no mat- 
ter! If it calls up visions of beauty, if 
it conveys passion, if to its readers it 
brings rest and inspiration and stimulus 
through words fitly chosen and deftly 
woven together, then it is poetry, and its 
author is a poet. Of the new school of 
poetry, Miss Lowell is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. Her latest volume reveals many 
of the defects and virtues of her class. It 
shows her at her best and worst. Why 
such monstrosities as “Trades,” “Fire- 
works,” “Balls,” and “Spectacles” should 
have been counted worthy of preservation, 
we fail to see. But, taken as a whole, the 
contents of this book show a marked ad- 
vance over Miss Lowell’s earlier volumes. 
Her touch is firmer. There is less con- 
ceit and more sincere feeling. Miss Low- 
ell is a great lover of color, and she has 
a marked fondness for the exact meanings 
of words. She is obviously getting away 
from the zest for novelty which marred 
her earlier writing. Her art is growing 
less self-conscious and more real. Pictures 
of the Floating World will go far toward 
establishing her reputation as a poet who, 
as one of her admirers has said of her, 
“in her best work, gives us frosty designs 
in thought as clear as glass, flashing pat- 
terns of feeling as warmly colored as 
glossy skeins of embroidery silk—blue and 
purple and scarlet, silver and gold. She 


distils sensations that sting like fiery 
liqueur. She threads together impressions a 
as frail as a flutter of old lace. She is — 


a poet of vigorous, penetrative, and in- 
cessantly communicative imagination.” _ 
ARE 
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ae an English Unitarian 
Way or Lirn. (Volume 1, The Parables 
u Volume 2, The Lord’s Prayer and 
Teaching of Jesus.) By James Drummond. 
don: The Lindsey Press. 1919. 8s. 


£ 


These New Testament studies, from the 
press of our Unitarian friends in Essex 
Ss eet, London, are a welcome addition 
our literature of religious education. 
4 y will prove helpful to the minister 
or the layman who seeks a better under- 
_ standing of the way of life as taught by 
the Master. They should be especially 
_ serviceable to the conscientious Sunday- 
school teacher. Dr. Drummond has done 
his work with sound scholarship, with 
spiritual insight, and with ‘a. grace of 
Ai language as well, that marks every page. 
Three poems are added that show the 
poetic genius of the author. In the first 
-_ yolume, twenty-six of Jesus’ parables are 
studied with relation to their essential 
teaching, their occasion, and their bear- 
ing on our modern duties. In the second 
volume, Dr. Drummond gives us a thor- 
ough study of the great prayer of Jesus 
_ which we know as the Lord’s Prayer. The 
- ehapter on the clause “Lead us not into 
temptation” is especially good. The con- 
cluding section, which deals with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, has some very perti- 
nent chapters, like those on “Christ and 
the Use of Force” and “Covetousness.” 


_ Dr. Dinsmore’s Dante 
Lire or DANTE ALIGHINRI. By Charles Allen 
Dinsmore. Illustrated. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


In 1867 James Russell Lowell was 
reading the Divine Comedy with a select 
 elass of students in Harvard College; 
fy - sometimes he received them at his home 
in Elmwood. At this time Longfellow, 
ye ie ~ Parsons, and Norton were studying and 
translating Dante’s works. On Wednes- 
day evenings the three friendly scholars 
met at Longfellow’s house to compare 
notes and to criticise the translation 
Longfellow had made through the week. 
‘ - Lowell met with them and next day told 
D “his class what happened the night be- 
a fore, and thus made them feel that they 
e breathing the very atmosphere of 
rence five hundred years ago. The 
ewer was a student in that class. 


wee ‘spirit of Dante Shiersa into the liter- 
ary life of the nineteenth century in 
erica. In later days Mr. Dinsmore 
§ earned the reputation of being one 


- f hey foremost living authorities on the 


2 ee to set down all known 
Dante’s life history, and then to 
ese of his inner life as it is 
in his poetry. But to understand 
SD RCERSAY also to Leroi some- 
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knowledge Mr. Dinsmore has supplied. Of 
the personal history of the poet little is 
definitely known ; but what is known shows 
him to have been an eager politician and 
partisan who made his poetic master- 
piece a remarkable political document. 
For the rapidly increasing students of 
Dante’s works this book may serve as an 
introduction and a trusty guide. 


How to Know a Religion 

History or Revicions. Vouume II., Juparsm, 
CHRISTIANITY, MOHAMMEDANISM. By George 
Foot Moore. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1919. $3. 

Six years is a long time to wait for the 
publishing of Dr. Moore’s second volume on 
comparative religion in the International 
Theological Library Series, but the delay 
is doubly justified by the outside influences 
which hindered the earlier publication of 
the work and by the perfected quality of 
the seasoned product. The first volume 
covered the religions of China, Japan, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome; this one deals with 
only three, but the most important three, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism. Dr. Moore has that combination of 
intuition and erudition which character- 
izes great interpreters of religion. Here in 
the volume we are describing he gives a 
just and appreciative description of the 
three religions. In his preface he points 
out their great similarity. They are all 
monotheistic, revealed religions, dogmatic, 
ethical, and esoteric. All three hold to 
creation by divine fiat and to the end of 
creation by catastrophe because of the 
wrath of God. Each of them assures the 
world that it has the only way of salva- 
tion, “conceiving itself as the one true re- 
ligion, attributes to itself finality, and be- 
lieves itself destined to wuniversality.” 
These similarities are not accidental, for 
these religions were shaped by the same 
philosophic ideas: their mysticism is 
noticeably Neo-Platonie and their scholas- 
ticism Aristotelian. The author has faith- 
fully adhered to his thesis. The usual 
writer on comparative religion falls into 
one or the other of the two imminent pit- 
falls. Some are led into a discussion of 
origins as if the secret of any religion 
lay there, but Dr. Moore himself points 
out that “a study of the origins of a re- 
ligion can yield nothing but a knowledge 
of the origins; the religion itself can be 
known only in its whole history”! Other 
writers on a great religion get lost in the 
fogs of doctrinal discussions, but Dr. 
Moore skilfully steers his way past this sec- 
ond difficulty by giving a rapid outline his- 
tory of the religion of Christianity just as 
he treats other religions. This indeed is 
the advantage of including Christianity 
with other religions in-such a survey. It 
has nothing to lose, save certain excrescent 
side-growths which it can well spare, and 
it has much to gain. Its power and worth 
are revealed against the background of 
even the best of the others. An excellent 
bibliography and a comprehensive index 
will make the book more useful especially 
to students in theological seminaries, to 
whom the book should make a strong ap- 
peal. Those in search of the wider cul- 
ture and larger sympathy which may be 
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gained by a study of the other religions 
more nearly like our own will certainly 
wish to read and reread this standard 
volume. C.F. P. 


Canon Barnett 
CANON Barnett: His Lirn, Work, AND 
FRIENDS. By his Wife. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Two volumes, with 
thirty-nine illustrations. 1919. $8. 


Samuel A. Barnett was the leading rep- 
resentative of a practicable and socially 
fruitful idea. He was the famous war- 
den of Toynbee Hall in the Whitechapel 
district of London, the founder of the 
first University Settlement, the adviser 
and prompter of statesmen in the field 
of social reform, the inspirer and guide 
of social workers in other lands. He 
seems to have had a genius for enlisting 
the interest and securing the co-operation 
of others and in gaining acceptance for 
original ideas without appearing to in- 
struct or counsel others.. The story of 
his very definite character in its action 
upon the world is presented with perfect 
frankness and great fulness and vivid- 
ness. He was a thinker with the courage 
of his convictions. Having preached in 
the Cathedral at Canterbury, he writes 
of his experience as follows: “I found 
150 young men and I opened to them my 
theme. I did fairly well and made my- 
self clearer than I had hoped. All were 
astonished at the phrase ‘idolatry of 
Christ’, some rejected it with scorn, but 
the most part were started thinking on 
the right lines. ...I am sure it is God 
who has to be preached. God—to give us 
something which Jews, Moslems and 
Christians had, and which we have lost.” 
In his long career, Canon Barnett met 
many interesting people, and what he has 
to say of them and their attitude to his 
work adds much to value of these volumes. 


An Invaluable Tract 


Firty POINTS IN FAvor OF UNITARIANISM. 
By Alfred Hall. London: British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 6d. net. 

This is the third edition of a popu- 
lar English Unitarian tract. Only a few 
minor changes have been made in this 
edition. It is really a little paper hand- 
book in which are stated in popular form 
the principal theological beliefs of the 
majority of Unitarians. It is informing 
to the inquirer and valuable to even 
“born-and-bred” Unitarians for its clear 
presentation of important matters of re- 
ligion. A valuable list is appended of emi- 
nent Unitarian martyrs and heroes, scien- 
tists and inventors, writers, philosophers, 
poets, philanthropists and reformers, and 
hymn-writers. How it can be sold for 
sixpence is a mystery to those familiar 
with the cost of composition and printing 
on this side of the water. 
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Busy Work 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Shining scissors never shirk, 
Busily they do their work, 

Snip and fashion pretty things,— 
Arrows, hearts, and snowy wings. 
Brush and paints are busy, too; 
There, I’m ready for the glue! 
Now a bit of ribbon bright, 
Then a tiny verse I’ll write. 


Haven’t time to romp to-day, 
Though this work is good as play. 
Did you guess from all the signs, 
That I’m making valentines? 


The Bottle-Can House 
ANNE BLAIR 


“T hate to see good bottles and cans 
being thrown away,” said Uncle Ben, 
looking seriously into the kitchen waste- 
basket. 

“They're not good ones, they’re opened 
ones,’ said his small nephew, John 
Meade, close at Uncle Ben’s heels. 

“That’s why they’re good,” said Uncle 
Ben, fishing an olive-bottle out of the 
‘basket and looking at it as though it were 
a great treasure. 

“Ben Meade, what are you talking 
about?” said John’s mother, stooping be- 
fore the opened oven door to baste tie 
Christmas turkey. “Here you are fresh 
from your Nevada mine, with your pock- 
ets filled with precious gold—to judge 
from the parcels that have poured into 
this house all day,—lost in admiration 
over an empty olive-bottle!” 

“Well, there hasn’t been much time for 
writing letters these last six months that 
I’ve been in Nevada,” said Uncle B3na, 
fishing farther in the basket and bringing 
to light a salmon-tin, “so you don’t know 
much about our houses and habits there. 
I suppose you’ve had an idea I’ve been 
living in a house much like this one, with 
as many baths a day as I like.” 

“Baths?” said John, at once interested. 
“Don’t you have to take a bath every 
morning in Goldacre?” 

“Hyery morning!” said Uncle Ben. “I’d 
like to, but the only bath-tub in the whole 
town is in the hotel, and the price of a 
bath is three dollars.” 

“Whew!” whistled John, 
“Wish I lived there!” 

“How big is your house?’ asked Mrs. 


enviously. 


Meade. “Is it a little cabin made of logs? 
I’ve always wanted to live in a log 
cabin.” 

“Logs!” said Uncle Ben. “When there 


isn’t a tree in town and none nearer than 
the Sierras. I don’t suppose you have the 
least idea how much a log cabin would 
cost out in our Nevada desert. The hotel 
is one of the three buildings in Goldacre 
that’s made of wood. We're very proud 
of that hotel, though if it were moved 
down here to San Francisco I dare say 
you might mistake it for a barn.” 

“It must be a beautiful hotel,” 
Mrs. Meade, laughing. 

“What kind of a house do you live in, 
Uncle Ben?’ prompted John, eagerly. 


said 
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“T’ll tell you,’ began Uncle Ben, and 
then added: “No, I’) not, either. Sup- 
pose, after I’ve been here two or three 
days—all the time I can spare this time 
—you come home with me. You'd have 
almost a week before your yacation is 
over. JI’ll make you a present of the 
trip. Surely any ten-year-old boy could 
come home alone,—just one night in the 
sleeping-car.” 

“Oh, mother, could I? Could I, 
mother?’ And John began an ecstatic war 
dance around the kitchen. 

Both Uncle Ben and John were unpre- 
pared for mother’s prompt permission. 

“It’s lovely of you, Ben,’ she said. 
“The desert and your gold-mine have 
given you things besides gold, and I’d like 
very much to have John live a week with 
you.” 

“Not a single bath for a week!” shouted 
John, then stopped in his wild dance to 
ask, “But you-didn’t say what your house 
is made of.” 

“Wait and see with your own eyes,” 
said Uncle Ben. “Not another thing will 
I tell you about Goldacre.” 

And so it happened that four days later 
a tall bronzed man and a little boy stepped 
off the eastbound overland train at Gold- 
acre,—the man with the air of being glad 
to get back to familiar surroundings, and 
the little boy excited and alert as if he 
were on a great adventure. 

“But there isn’t any town,” exclaimed 
John, looking blankly at the station. 

“Not right here,’ said Uncle Ben. “You 
see, the railroad ran across this desert 
before any one had found gold here. The 
towns are where the gold is, but we'll soon 
be there.” 

John followed Uncle Ben around the 
station just as a four-horse stage drove 
up in a cloud of dust. 

“Mite late this morning,” the driver 
greeted Uncle Ben, as he brought the 
stage up to the platform with a flourish. 
“You two the only ones this morning? 
This a new pard?” 

“For a week,” said Uncle Ben, bundling 
John into the front seat and climbing in 
behind with the bags. 

“Just hold the lines, young man, till I 
gather up the mail and express,” and the 
big dusty driver passed the four reins into 
John’s hands as if it were the most every- 
day occurrence in the world for a little 
boy to sit in the middle of a desert hold- 
ing four gray horses. An hour’s drive in 
a cloud of dust all the way brought Gold- 
acre in sight. On the very outskirts the 
stage pulled up at what John thought was 
the most remarkable chicken-house he 
had ever seen, though he saw no chickens 
anywhere about. 

“And glad to be back, Pll be bound!” 
said the stage-driver; and to John’s 
utter amazement, there was Uncle Ben 
vaulting gayly out over the back wheel 
and telling him to get out. 

“Here!” gasped John, and then, in 
sheer delight at the sight of Uncle Ben’s 
house, he jumped out over the front wheel 
as nimbly as Uncle Ben had jumped over 
the back. 

With a crack of the whip, the stage was 
off, leaving them alone before the most 
wonderful house John had ever seen. 

“Ho!” he shouted. “Now I know why 
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you didn’t want bottles and cans thrown 
away, Uncle Ben!” 

“Guess you do,” said Uncle Ben. “It’s 
a pretty good house, isn’t it?’ he added 
with great pride. 

“It’s the best house I ever saw!” said 
John, and meant every word of his praise. 
“Why, I could make one myself, couldn’t 
I? How’d you ever think of it, Uncle 
Ben?” 

“Of course you could,” said Uncle Ben, 
answering questions in the order asked. 
“I didn’t have to think of it. All the 
houses in Goldacre are made the same 
way !” 

“A whole town of them!” said John, in- 
credulous, walking around the strange 
little house and then following Uncle Ben 
inside. 

About a week later, all the small boys 
of John’s acquaintance were gathered in 
John’s back yard, listening to every word 
that John was saying. 

“Shortest week I ever saw!” he was 
saying. “Yes, came home all alone in 
the sleeper. Father met me down at the 
ferry. Bet you can’t guess what kind of 
a house my Uncle Ben lives in!” 

“No,” in answer to the first guess, and 
“No, no, no,” in answer to others. “I 
knew you couldn’t ever guess ’less you had 
uncles or somebody out there that had 
told you.. Well, ’course you know there 
aren’t any trees in the desert,’ he in- 
structed seriously, “and it costs a lot to 
get lumber there. Only three wooden 
buildings in town. One’s a hotel,—finest 
building you ever saw,—has a bath-room, 
only bath-room in the whole town! I 
didn’t have a bath the whole week I was 
there! My Uncle Ben did, though, and 
every bath you take costs three dollars!” 

The audience was spellbound. “ Yes, 
sir,” went on John, “three dollars! And 
nobody can raise vegetables ’cause the 
dirt’s all sand, so everybody eats canned 
things. We didn’t have any trouble at all 
keeping house, my uncle and I. When- 
ever we were hungry we opened a can of 
something, and ’course some things come 
in bottles, and everybody saves every can 
and every bottle and all the tin cracker- 
boxes—and what do you suppose they 
do with them? Can’t you guess? Not 
even when I said there wasn’t any lum- 
ber in town? Well, I couldn’t guess, 
myself. They make their houses of them!” 

“Houses!” the audience spoke as one 
man. 

“IT know it sounds funny, but they do. 
Rows and rows of little houses all made 
of tin-cans and bottles piled up and fitted 
together. And old flattened-out cracker- 
boxes made great roofs and doors, and 
inside you don’t have to bother with lots 
of furniture that you’re always having to 
keep your feet off of,—just cracker-boxes © 
that your canned stuff comes in, for 
chairs, and a big box wrong side up, for 
a table. It’s fine!” 

“We've got a whole kegful of cans and 
bottles in our cellar that the ash-man 
hasn’t carted off yet,’ said one boy, ru- 
minatively. : 

“So’ve we!” said the next boy, in- 
stantly grasping the idea. i 

“So’ve we!” chorused all the other 
boys, and scattered in all haste for their 
homes and cellars. 


came on a flying visit to San Francis- 
, Uncle Ben was rushed at once to the 


onderful bottle-can house as nearly as 

possible like his own. 

_“Well, I declare!” said Uncle Ben, as 

“interested as his nephew of ten. “Guess 
Tl roll up in a pair of blankets and 
sleep out here.” 

“Oh, will you?’ said John. 
maybe mother would let me, too.” 

“You'll both sleep in the house where 
you belong,” said mother, laughing. “That 

_ house is the pride of every boy in. this 
neighborhood, and there isn’t one of them 
who wouldn’t rather live in it than in his 
own comfortable home.” 

“Of course,” said John, seriously. 

“Of course,” echoed Uncle Ben as seri- 
ously, but with a twinkle in his gray eyes. 
“It has no bath, for one thing. But it’s 
a foretaste. Many a boy who has had a 
hand in building this bottle-can house will 
find himself living in houses as strange, 
one of these days.” 

“That’s why John is to sleep in his own 
bed a little while longer at least,” said 
mother, rather wistfully. Then smiling 
up at big bronzed Uncle Ben, she added 
bravely, “But if your mother could see 
you now she would know that bottle-can 
house of yours in the desert had given you 
something no comfortable, warm _ city 
house could ever give!” 


“Then 


} The Horned Toad 
yy G. W. TUTTLE 
How many of you ever saw a California 
horned toad? No, not a real toad, but 
a 


a species of lizard. Horned toads are 
_ Shaped somewhat like toads, only much 
flatter. What queer-looking little animals 
they are! The body is covered with 
scales, while a fringe of horns about the 
head makes the little fellow look like a 
fighter instead of the harmless, cunning 
creature that he really is. Horned toads 
make very nice pets. If you take one in 
your hand and stroke him, he will close 
_ his eyes and seem to be enjoying himself 
very much. He catches his food alive— 
flies, ants, ete. The horned toads lay a 
great number of soft-shelled eggs. Like 
_ the turtle, they lay their eggs in the sand 
and the hot sun hatches them.. How 
would you like to go without eating for 
Many months at a time? About August 
_ or September the horned toads go into the 
ground. They do not come out for a meal 
ia until the next spring—they do not even 
take a lunch into the ground with them. 


efence from his enemies. What do you 
suppose he does? I will tell you. He 
throws a small jet of blood to a distance 
set percral feet when he is irritated. This 


the eye, but from some small open- 
close to the eye. I once caught a 


pond. that I called my fighting 
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It was very funny to see such a harmless 
little fellow act as if he would like to 
swallow my finger as if it were a fly or an 
ant. Last summer a horned toad lived in 
my garden. He became so tame that I 
would walk up to him, and, instead of 
running away, he would wait for me to 
stroke him, then he would close his eyes 
and seem to have a peaceful nap. 


Boys Learn Navigation 


In every seaport town boys have 
watched ships great and small sail in and 
out of the harbor, and in every seaport 
town there have always been boys who, 
for love of the ships and the water, have 
run away to sea. But that was in the 
old days. Nowadays if a boy longs to 
sail the sea he need not run away,—he 
may become a Sea Scout. 

In England now,—and it will svon come 
to pass in America,—it is possible for the 
Sea Scouts to go to sea as recognized 
members of the crew. The plan started 
as a result of the behavior of some Sea 
Scouts on board a torpedoed White Star 
hospital ship. It happened that several 
Sea Scouts were aboard, and when the 
disaster happened, so cool were they and 
so quick to give the first aid they had 
learned in their scout training, that they 
saved many lives. 

English Sea Scouts at sea get $40 a 
month—and earn it, as they are kept busy 
all the time. Before shipping for voyages 
the boys must be first-class Seouts, and 
among other things must know all there is 
to know about tying knots. At sea they 
spend a great deal of time on the bridge 
learning navigation and are given a 
chance at the wheel till they can sail a 
straight course. As Scouts, they have 
learned all methods of signalling, and they 
turn the knowledge to good account. 

Probably not all the Sea Scouts who 
sign up for these voyages will stick to the 
sea to the end of their days. But whether 
they do or not, they have a chance to see 
the world, to study geography first-hand 
instead of out of books; and what boy is 
not more manly for the training? 


Dog Hero 


In December, when the coastwise steamer 
Ethie was wrecked off the coast of New- 
foundland, her crew and passengers— 
ninety-two passengers in all—were brought 
safely to shore on a life-line with which 
a big Newfoundland dog swam from ship 
to shore. The sea was too rough for 
boats to be lowered to make the passage. 
An attempt to shoot the line ashore failed. 
Nor, in the heavy sea, did any man dare 
to swim the distance. So the dog was 
sent, and, guided and encouraged by those 
aboard the‘stranded steamer, he brought 
the line ashore. One of the passengers, a 
baby, was pulled over the life-line to 
safety in a mail-bag. The other ninety- 
one made the trip in a boatswain’s chair 
which the crew rigged into a life-saving 
earriage. Many another Newfoundland 
dog has saved lives, but berhaps not many 
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The “ Roosevelt Museum” 


During his early boyhood, in the house 
on East 20th Street, New York, N.Y., 
where he was born, Theodore Roosevelt 
was so far from strong that he got the 
fresh air not by romping and racing with 
other boys, but by sitting on a side porch. 
But during his summerings, up the Hud- 
son or on Long Island, he was out of doors 
a great deal, and though he was inter- 
ested in every living thing, he was in- 
terested most of all in birds. With the 
object of having a “Roosevelt Museum” 
he collected specimens of birds and stuffed 
and mounted them himself, and did it 
well. 

Two or three of Roosevelt’s winters, 
during his teens, were spent in Egypt and 
in the Near East, and wherever he went, 
he studied the native birds and added 
specimens to his museum. A long time 
after Roosevelt gave up his boyish plan 
of a museum of his own, he gave his 
collection of birds to the Natural History 
Museum of New York, and there in glass 
show-cases any boy to-day may see birds 
mounted by Roosevelt when he himself 
was a boy. 


Adventures of a Violin 


Captain Cole, now of the steamer 
Ocumegee, Owns a yaluable violin with 
which he has whiled away many hours at 
sea. When Captain Cole was master of 
the Carib, that steamer was destroyed in 
European waters either by a mine or by a 
submarine. The boilers burst, the steamer 
was torn to bits by . the explosion and 
many on board were killed. Captain Cole 
himself was stunned, and when he _ be- 
came conscious he found himself floating 
in a small boat, with his watch clutched 
in one hand and his violin in the other. It 
sounds like an adventure in “Alice in 
Wonderland,” doesn’t it? 

A German cruiser picked up the boat, 
and the captain, with his watch and 
violin, became a German prisoner. After 
six weeks he gained his freedom and 
managed to take his violin with him. 
After all it has been through on land and 
sea, the tones of the violin are as beauti- 
ful as ever; and Captain Cole now prizes 
his instrument not only for its real worth, 
but for the adventures it has shared with 


him. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presinent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 
Williams, M.D. 
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A Wish 


BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


Rich be the years which gently flow 
Into thy lot and share, 

Rich with the memories that grow 
With every day more fair. 


But sweeter still: may faith abide, 
T’en midst unchosen things, 

And love that, whatsoe’er betide, 
A song of blessing sings. 


Community of Minds is the Fact 


Mr. Holmes’s church ts an agreement among 
like people and not a matter of geography 


HAROLD EK. B. SPEIGHT 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes declares that 
the members of the true Community Church 
“pledge no allegiance, and seek no end 
but that of the community in which they 
live.” The principle thus stated raises an 
interesting question. Mr. Holmes himself 
edits a periodical which has its head- 
quarters in Chicago and circulates in 
different parts of the country. When I 
read in this publication what Mr. Holmes 
thinks of the peace treaty, that it is a 
“moral tragedy” and even a “nefarious 
scheme,” I am led to think that Mr. 
Holmes will find the community to which 
he belongs is not New York, but a@ com- 
munity of minds without any geograph- 
ical boundaries. That community looks 
upon the peace treaty, for example, as he 
does; some will be found in one city, some 
in another. Mr. Holmes will feel closer 
to these men and women in North Dakota 
or New Mexico than to nine hundred and 
“ninety out of a thousand people who live 
within a mile of his New York church. 

We in our own city feel an intimacy in 
varying degrees with our fellow-citizens, 
value highly our associations with them, 
and find great satisfaction in co-operating 
with them for ends we have in common; 
but in our hours of reflection upon the 
ultimate problems, in our moments of 
highest exaltation of spirit, as we reach 
out after truth and’ grounds for faith 
and hope, we feel a greater intimacy and 
communion with other men and women 
in distant cities, even in other lands, than 
we do for those who live next door to us. 
I associate for religious observance and 
for spiritual cultivation with those whose 
conception of the divine is similar to my 
own. When I do, it can hardly be said 
that I am demonstrating a sectarian spirit. 
I should be sectarian only if I denied to 
others the right to associate with me un- 
til they were ready to subscribe to my 
views. My church would only be _ sec- 
tarian if it said, “Those only who believe 
thus and so are welcome here.” 

Mr. Holmes forgets in his community 
of place that there is a community much 
more real and for most people much more 
influential in shaping thought and action; 
namely, a community of minds. 

Loyalty to a denomination in no way 
vitiates my citizenship or cuts me off 
from the geographical community in 
which I live. On the contrary, I believe 
myself a better citizen, just in proportion 


a 
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as I strengthen the bonds of sympathy and |! 
common purpose that bind me to fellow- 
liberals who live in other cities or in other 
lands. 

I am in hearty agreement with Mr, 
Holmes regarding the folly of a theolog- 
ical basis of churches, so long as he is 
criticising the attempt to establish a 
church on a fixed creed. But beyond 
this criticism, which is not new, I find 
nothing constructive. He objects to such 
a simple covenant of common purpose as 
the usual one in Unitarian churches. He 
even objects to an affirmation of God. “The 
Community Church divorces itself entirely 
from theology.” But when he speaks of 
the message of his Community Church, he 
says that this message will have a great 
deal to do with matters of theological 
discussion, for—as he says—man is a the- 
ological as well as a religious animal. 

He is so constituted by nature that 
he wants answers to questions, solu- 
tions to problems. When he _ en- 
counters the unknown, every instinct 
of his being demands that this un- 
known be transformed as speedily and 
as surely as possible into the known. 

. In religion he finds more ques- 
tions unanswered and problems un- 
solved than in any other field of 
experience. . . . Here therefore his de- 
mands are most insistent. ... The 
Community Church will restore theol- 
ogy to its original position as a sci- 
ence of inquiry. 
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To admit theology as a “science of in- 
quiry” is at once to accept a certain at- 
titude toward theology, even if a particu- 
lar theology is not specified. Secondly, 
Mr. Holmes seems to close his eyes to 
the instinct of people whose attitude to 
theology is similar, to find themselves 
more at home with one another than with 
people who have different points of view. 

Mr. Holmes speaks of an institution 
which shall be “as wide as humanity, as 
deep as the soul, as free as the world of 
men.” Good! But men do not all speak 
the same language. I refer not to lan- 
guage simply as a means of communica- 
tion. There is a language of the soul, 
of the heart. The language Mr. Holmes 
uses reveals a theology so far removed 
from the crude conceptions of the earlier 
centuries and so far from the thought of 
the average “man on the street” that Mr. 
Holmes can hardly claim that the Com- 
munity Church “will register accurately 
and immediately the sentiments of the 
community.” We read, “The community 
is the evidence of God’s presence, the 
repository of God’s truth, the realization 
of God’s Kingdom on earth.” That is a 
very noble theology, but it registers the 
sentiment not of the community of New 
York, but of a few far-seeing interpreters 
of spiritual democracy like Mr. Holmes. 

For the church to which I want to 
minister I claim all the freedom from 
fixity of theological creed that Mr. 
Holmes wants. I have it. But it must 
be a society with a message. 

‘It is quite exciting to belong to a so- 
ciety, like the Community Church, which 
only registers the sentiments of the com- 
munity and offers no definite message. 


People will assemble to hear the 
minister as they gather to hear a 


on theology. 
it is unable to preach sincerely and ef- 
fectively a social message because it is 
a private institution. 
said that even his Community Church 
will be supported by voluntary and popu- 


theology and of religious education, makes 
a priceless and everlasting contribution to 
the community. 


According to Howard’s 
endar, February had five Sundays in 1728, 
1756, 1784, 1824, 1852 and 1880, and has 7 
five in 1920. It will again have five in 
1948 and 1976. This 
twenty-eight years. 
were not leap-years, February did not — 
have five Sundays for forty years—be- 
tween 1784 and 1824 and between 1880 
and 1920, There ier be fifty-three Son 
days in 1928. 
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lecture on astronomy or geographical 
exploration. The sermon, if well done, 
will be as fascinating as a novel. 
For nobody will know, as they now 
know, what conclusion will be reached. 
The minister may work out to a belief 
in God, or he may not. He may ac- 
cept the transcendental deity of the 
idealistic philosophy, or he may find 
more satisfaction and comfort in the 
idea of an evolving God who is still 
finding his way, and trying his ex- 
periments. 


The third indictment of Mr. Holmes 
against our church is that it is sectarian 
and theological. 


He ignores the meaning 
and contradicts himself 
He adds the charge that 


“sectarian” 


Mr. Holmes has 


subscription. A typical Unitarian 


church makes its concern “with its own 
members, not with the community. 
Its problems must be not the relation of 
citizens to one another in the community, 
but the relation of each individual citizen 
to itself, as a soul to be saved, a member 
to be won. 
cern is the individual, and not society.” 
The concern of the modern church is not 
the individual as such, nor society, but 
the individual in society. What is there 
about the individual that so upsets Mr. 
Holmes? 
be made up not only of groups, classes, 
unions, and communities, but also of in- 
dividuals ; 
lems, difficulties, perplexities, sorrows and 
joys, hopes and fears, which bear upon 
their behavior as members of society. 
The church has the unique task of re- 
lating human lives to the divine order in 
which we all live. 
community is the function of another insti- 
tution. 
lems of the principles of righteousness 
and justice is for those who shape the laws 
or those who enforce them. Similarly 
the entertainment of the community is 
the function of a host of organizations. 
But there is no institution except the 
church which at once searches out freely 
the deep things of God and unites men 
and women in the cultivation of the 
spirit of life which is thus discovered or 


.. This means that its con- 


As I know society I find it to 


these individuals have prob- 


The instruction of the 


The application to existing prob- 


revealed. : 
A church which accomplishes this, a : 
church built around liberal principles of d 


February 
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Perpetual Cal- 


happens every 
As 1800 and 1900 
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Presence and the inner Response. 


ions. But it had to learn. 


_ time, and the wings. 
were favorable to flight. 
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The Quarter-Hour Silence 


FRANK C. DOAN 
VII 
“God is now here”’ 


There was once an atheist who had 
made and affixed above the head of his 
bed a motto which read,— 


GOD 1S NOWHERE. 


One day, so the story goes, his little boy 
who was just learning to read came into 
his room and slowly spelling out the 
motto letter by letter made it read,— 


GOD IS NOW HERE. 


The little child by an error of spacing 
had stumbled onto a truth which to-day is 
revolutionizing spiritual practice every- 
where,—the truth of the absolute im- 
manence, the nearness of God. God is now 
here: a great all-surrounding, all-pene- 
trating Energy, a spiritual Force, a 
quiet, all-pervading Presence, making for 
strength, peace, good-will, love. 

“Now”: on the instant our spirits can 
lay themselves open to the influence of 
these spiritual forces that are all about 
us. Wow. “Here”: in this perfect, prac- 
tised communion with the divine Presence 
there is no sense of distance. Rather a 
sense of perfect oneness. The _ great 
Energy of God is a solemn, joyful fact, 
nearer than hands and feet, closer than 
breathing. Here. 

We must practise this presence of God. 
From eternity the world was interpene- 
trated by electric Force. Yes; but it was 
only with the appearance of man with his 
electrical devices for making visible this 
unseen force that its presence became a 
matter of practical knowledge. So we are 
surrounded, now, here, by divine Force— 
surrounded and interpenetrated by the 
ereative, life-giving Energy of the world. 
But we must learn to draw it in—as the 
tree draws up the sap in the springtime, 
to use Brother Lawrence’s simile. We 
cannot sit around and expect it to flow in 
unbidden. All constructive, life-giving 
forces are dual in their working—the ever- 
The 
tree must draw in; the flower must open 
out; the tide must rise by great tidal 
waves below the surface of its troubled 
waters. 

The bird in time learns to fly into the 
empyrean, freely, apparently without 
effort, no motion lost, no energy wasted 
in the perfect rhythm of its moving pin- 
And it did 
not learn to fly while vegetating in the 
mother-nest. The air was there all the 
All the conditions 
But first it 
must be pushed from the nest and made 


_to practise at flying a little each day. 


Now it is the office of the Quarter-Hour 


Silence not to prove that the divine Pres- 
ence is all about us, and that we are built 
for flight into the empyrean. 


No doubt 
ie first mother-bird had long arguments 
th her little ones trying to prove to 

m that they could fly. But she ended 
shing them from the nest! So our 
it fellowship” is giving just a little 
to people, persuading them to try 
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little quarter-hour practice every day. A 
little every day. And in time the divine 
Presence will become the soul’s natural 
atmosphere, and to fly to the Hternal for 
strength and joy and elevation will be- 
come the soul’s natural life. God’s spirit 
is now here, but we must practise it— 
practise it! 


A Word to my Brother-Ministers 


REV. MINOT SIMONS 
V. THE GIFT AND THE GIVER 


In everything we undertake we are al- 
ways anxious to get the best results. In 
all our efforts in behalf of a rational faith 
we are all anxious to get the best results. 
In gathering the financial resources for 
such efforts we ought not to be satisfied 
with anything less than the best results. 

A little while ago I suggested that we 
stand off and look on the Sunday morn- 
ing collection as a device for getting to- 
gether the missionary resources of a 
church. As a method I intimated that 
there was nothing to recommend it. 

Now let us stand off and look on the 
budget method. Some churches put into 
their annual budget an amount for mis- 
sionary purposes. From my point of 
view it is next to the “collection” as a 
poor method. The budget method has 
only one thing to recommend it, and that 
is that the amount is fixed and assured. 

What is the trouble with it? There 
are at least three troubles. The amount 
is seldom increased. It remains fixed from 
year to year. Moreover, the amount put 
down in the budget usually represents 
from one-fifth to one-tenth what the 
church ean contribute. Furthermore, 
there is no benefit to the church people 
which comes from taking part in a great 
work. The method is mechanical and im- 
personal; there is first a loss in money 
and second a loss in the sense of par- 
ticipation. 

Like the collection, it is an easy way; 
and like the collection it fails in results, 
and consequently the work fails all along 
the line. 

My brother-ministers, it is up to us to 
capitalize the confidence in us which is 
felt by our people, and to make a personal 
contact between our people and the cause 
which we are all trying to advance. 

Here is at least one way: Take up the 
collection yourself. You have a big per- 
sonal interest in this cause of a rational 
faith, and no one else can so well excite 
such a big personal interest in others. 

Some ministers, so far as possible, per- 
sonally solicit contributions by word of 
mouth, and personally explain the work 
by telling about the interesting things 
which are being attempted by the denom- 
ination. Other ministers send out a 
printed appeal signed by the minister to 
each person in the church, with a self- 
addressed envelope for a reply. Each 
person then contributes through his min- 
ister to the Unitarian cause, and thus 
has a sense of personal participation in 
it. He is led to help by the man in 
whom he has confidence and in whose 
judgment he trusts. 

As a matter of technique the minister 
should keep the list of givers and amounts 
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what he gave the preceding year. Many 
persons are glad to be reminded, because 
they forget from year to year. Many 
people have no idea in the first place what 
they ought to give, and this method en- 
ables a minister gradually to gear up 
his more substantial givers to what they 
are perfectly able and willing to give; 
and further it enables each one to feel 
that though his gift may be small it is 
essential, it Helps, and by giving what 
he can he can justly have as genuine 
satisfaction as one who can and does 
give more. 

My own experience has shown that an 
annual church offering to the American 
Unitarian Association can gradually be 
lifted from $50 to about $1,700, and the 
offering for all missionary purposes from 
$250 to about $2,400. 

By intimating to a friend of our cause 
some of the things I had in mind to do, 
he became interested and sent me a check 
for $5,000. This check will put a new 
Unitarian church on the map, it will es- 
tablish a working centre for the moral 
and spiritual influences that radiate from 
a Unitarian church. I can do it again 
if I am given a chance. I am wondering 
if as ministers we are not too shy in 
talking about the denominational activi- 
ties, needs, and possibilities. People are 
interested. They will give where they 
are interested; but let us provide the 
opportunity whereby they can give per- 
sonally and with all their bigness. 


Laymen’s League Notes 
(By telegraph from Siour City, Ia.) 

Ninety laymen of the Third Unitarian 
Chureh, Chicago, Ill, have joined the 
League individually as a nucleus for the 
organization of a chapter in that parish. 
The laymen of the First Church in Chi- 
cago are not yet ready to organize. 

The men in Iowa are showing great 
interest in the League. In Davenport 
and Des Moines they have organized at 
most enthusiastic meetings held in both 
cities. The ground has been broken at 
Iowa City, Ia., for a chapter of the 
League, and meetings held in Sioux City 
and Humboldt were well attended. 

All these new chapters are planning 
to work along publicity lines. 

Cart B. WETHERELL. 
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Middlesex Fells Night 


Despite an early morning temperature 
of eight degrees below zero, and all the 
attendant derangement of schedule upon 
the electric and steam railroads, an audi- 
ence of well over six hundred men and 
women attended the February ist meeting 
at Unity House. 

It was an interesting as well as inter- 
ested audience, one chiefly from the 
suburbs, and with a large proportion of 
young people. These numbers of the 
younger men and women, many yet to 
attain their majority, coming singly or 
in groups of two or three, indicate an 
interest that augurs well for the results 
of these fourteen successive Sunday even- 
ing meetings. Melrose, Medford, Somer- 
ville, Winchester, Stoneham, and Woburn 
were represented by considerable numbers 
in honor of “Middlesex Fells Night.” 

The musical part of the programme was 
admirable. 

Mr. John R. Macomber, president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, presided, 
and spoke briefly of the interest of all 
organizations in the subject of American- 
ism. 

Mr. Edward F. McClennen, the speaker 
of the evening, was warmly greeted by 
the audience, and speaking in a free and 
easy manner, without reference to notes 
save for one or two quotations from the 
Pilgrims’ Compact and Washington’s First 
Inaugural, sketched briefly the founding 
of the American Colonies and their devel- 
opment into an independent nation. Hach 
step was taken with a firm and reverent 
belief in the guiding power of God. 

“These meetings,’ said Mr. McClennen, 
“are supposed to be purposeful; so we 
come to the next step, the present day. 
Candor will not permit us to say that 
_ that old spirit of religious enthusiasm 
still persists. I am conscious of the great 
modern philanthropic works, of the wish 
to minister to the material needs of our 
people; but to-day, men, instead of stand- 
ing with the freedom and strength of in- 
dividuals co-operating for the benefit of 
all, tend to break up into groups chiefly 
antagonistic to other groups, depriving 
society of co-operation.” 

Speaking of Unitarianism, Mr. McClen- 
nen said that “all the other denominations 
have been actuated by the same concep- 
tion of the need of the worship of God 
and the service of man. Some have 
thrown about that central idea forms. of 
service and requirements of belief that 
seem to haye hampered them. We must 
concede that we may be mistaken in this; 
but the result of the requirements of these 
other faiths is that a great multitude has 
been kept out—and so a great opportunity 
comes to Unitarians. We live in com- 
munities that have inherited a splendid 
religious tradition. Shall we spend, shall 
we waste, that capital without replenish- 
ing it? We should dedicate ourselves to 
a renaissance of the spirit enunciated in 
the words ‘The Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man.’ By such means 
we shall attain to and advance the spirit 
of Americanism.” 

Rey. Julian ©. Jaynes of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, West Newton, Mass., pro- 
nounced the benediction. 
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The next Unity House meeting will be 
on Sunday eyening, February 8. AS 
usual, the meeting will begin promptly at 
7.45 and end at nine o’clock. Rev. How- 
ard B. Bard of Unity Society, San Diego, 
Calif., will speak upon the subject, “The 
Challenge of the Community,” and there 
will be the customary musical programme. 


Hungarian Relief 


Food supplies located and plans for their de- 
livery made—Contributions to date 


The Commission on Hungarian Relief 
has duly organized, with Dr. Eliot as 
chairman, Rey. Sydney B. Snow as sec- 
retary, and Mr. Isaac Sprague as treas- 
urer. Dr. Eliot and Mr. Snow have both 
been in New York in communication with 
the different societies engaged in relief 
work in Hungary so as to promote all 
possible co-operation and ayoid duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Dr. Eliot has just returned from Wash- 
ington, where he has had personal inter- 
views with Mr. Lahovary, the Roumanian 
Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
the head of the Food Administration, and 
Dr. Keppel, the administrative head of the 
Red Cross. Plans for the administration 
of the work of the Commission are there- 
fore well advanced, methods of transpor- 
tation have been determined, food sup- 
plies have been located, the co-operation 
of existing agencies secured, plans made 
for the delivery of supplies and for ex- 
change into Roumanian money. The Unit 
which will go to Hungary can be quickly 
organized as soon as the needed money is 
secured. The Commission solicits the gen- 
erous gifts of all our people and churches. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $3,463.00 
Miss Adeline Willis... cme ssw ss 35.00 
Miss Anne L. Breckenridge.......... 10.00 
Mrs, W:. Scott Bitz%, je aateeeeceite ei 250.00 
Miss Helena M. Corey..........+0-.s 5.00 
Miss Sarah I: Guild: igs s «os 6 30.00 


Miss Caroline I. Kleinstuch......... 
Arthur Emmons Pearson............ 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw............ 
Eliot Circle, Lend a Hand Club, Bul- 


finch Place Church .eresesie cs sc 3.00 
Hdmund A. Whitman <item see 6 uss ss 50.00 
Mrs. Henry Ware Bliot............. 5.00 
Dr. JohnH. Winter. Jc sopra s's.0.6 1.00 
Nirs. 1G His Harta on. in eee eta ects 10.00 
Prof. Caroline W, Furness........... 10.00 
MISHDHIP Ei WLLLIBEIS .: Po crreetette ie sh sient 30.00 


The Misses: Kimball. . gears aie c e+ 
Miss Leslie W. Hopkinson........... 
Ming) Wrances, A. (Hill - eine +. se 


AU riend. . vo... esisc. cE eee 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Channing Memorial 
Church Newport, Riise foes 
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Mrs. Charles fl, (Guialdiv cc. 2 cathe sisal aes 20.00 
PNGIR OARS 3 ere AS ere rors tet aracin tain cic 5.00 — 
M. T. Gann Sei sotia ace. «' Whee RS TNC e Mienenenane 200.00 
Two members of Unity Church, Am- 
OTH 5s cideduy wane skastoly atale'e aia eee 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Winthrop (ad- 
AitHOwaL) | Sale che 'stey oteus's Seip eee eee 1.00 
Mrs. Alexander F. Wadsworth....... 25.00 
In Memory’ of “LA. (@. 5. <2. 02 oe creete 5.00 
Mrs. Mary L. Chamberlain.......... 10.00 
Mrs. Hy Bi (Gray. o... aveke ee tetera 0.00 
Northfield (Mass.) ie Church 3.77 
Northfield (Mass.) Y. P. R..U....... 5.00 
Miss Blizabeth G. ae Lis ante, Mabon eieae 10.00 
Miss Martha W. Brackett........... 4.00 
Miss Betsey C. Pinkerton........... 75.00 
Mrs, Maty ‘8. Bakef.o% as ace eu stern 5.00 
Mrs. -C. Hy Colburn. 02s stee setae 25.00 
Miss Dleanor S. Parker............. 100.00 
8S. ew Sewallince: <a ts situs pre iat eee 100.00 
Bye Bi. Ws ck ce tele te cota ero Sly eee 10.00 
Rev. Stephen Peebles............... 1.00 
Mra: J. Herbert Sawyers nc sceaeasistie 10.00 
A Brien’... s.. olususis a scrsp sie v otttoie oe eet 10.00 
S.. Baek tele alae nde qisee) re enc ene 10.00 
Sunday-school, First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, Petersham..... 12.92 
Miss Dlizabeth B. Porter............ 2.00 
Adams Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N.Y. 10.00 
Unitarian Benevolent Society, Clinton 10.00 
Miss Hazel Rugg Rogers............ 1.00 
Congregational Society, Keene, N.H... 41.10 
John T:. Pitzeérald. xn oss.c eee 2.00 
Miss Gertrude-S. Taber............. 15.00 
Grenville H. Noreross..< == % 2 ues 30s 50.00 
Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs: :.<)neenee ee 50.00 
Mra: Isaae Spragues,..o 6 .10.ccemesiee 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles William Curtis 50.00 
Rey. and Mrs. William Channing Brown 10.00 
$5,505.79 


Contributions should be sent to 


IsAAc SPRAGUE, J'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Why Ministers Take The Register 


Because THe REGISTER gives them news 
of the church throughout the country ; be- 
cause it keeps them in touch with what 
other ministers are doing and what they 
are saying to their people; 
shows them how other parishes are meet- 
ing and solving the very problems which 
are arising in their own parishes; because 
it brings them new ideas along religious 
lines; because it keeps before them the 
broad vision of Unitarianism as a great 
force for social and spiritual advance- 
ment; because it brings them every week 
help, interest, and inspiration; and espe- 
cially because they are Unitarian minis- 
ters and THe Recister is the Unitarian 
church paper. 

These are some of the many reasons 
why they read THr Recister. These are 
also some of the many reasons why every 
minister in the denomination, in fact,.why 
every liberal minister interested in the 
work of the Unitarian Church should take 
and read THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
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because it. 


He that ruleth his 
own SPIRIT is 


éreater 
than he that 
taketh a city. 


|| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Week-day services, King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: February 9, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, Second Parish, Worcester; Feb- 
ruary 10, Rey. F. R. Sturtevant, First 
Parish, Taunton; February 11, Rev. John 
W. Suter, Boston; February 12 (Lincoln’s 
Birthday), John F. Moors, LL.D., Boston ; 
February 13, Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, 
Congregational Church, Arlington; Feb- 
ruary 14, musical service, Mr. Lang, 
organist. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet on February 9 at 11 a.m. at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Rev. I. F. 
- Porter of Sherborn, Mass., will preside. 
Rey. Minot Simons will speak on “The 
Work of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension,” of which he is the general sec- 
retary. ‘There will be full opportunity 
for questions and discussion as to the 
work of the department, and a large at- 
tendance is earnestly hoped for. 


Meetings and Conferences 


In Memory of Abby A. Peterson 


A large audience gathered in the First 
Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., for the 
mid-winter meeting of the New Bngland 
Associate Alliance on January 22, 1920. 
At the opening service, which was a 
memorial to Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, Rey. 

Samuel M. Crothers offered prayer and 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, Miss Helen 

Howard, and Miss Mary E. Nichols, all 

associated with the Carolina Industrial 
Schools, paid glowing tribute to the spirit 
- and character of this noble-minded woman 
and to the work to which she had devoted 
ae last gears of her life. Later in the 


7 aac. Micdptk M. Clark, president of the 
hostess branch, Mrs. Edward H. Ather- 
; ton, recording secretary of The Alliance, 
¥ gave a stirring address emphasizing ten 
. ay of Alliance work,—to support the 

home church, to study the well-being of 
rig Vee young people, 


to make the church 


the ee casi centres, to establish in- 
er est in the Southern work, to strengthen 


‘eurying on Mrs. Peterson's 


ae 


eats Pina! 
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work at the Carolina Industrial Schools, 
amounting to $350, and the roll call, 
showing an attendance of 525 representa- 
tives of 102 branches, closed the morning 
session. A pleasant social hour followed, 
and the meeting was again called to order 
at half-past two. Mrs. Root, chairman 
of the Americanization committee, re- 
ported several plans under consideration, 
none as yet sufficiently satisfactory to be 
recommended. Mrs. Arthur Robbins spoke 
of the Health bill for children now before 
our state legislature, and it was voted 
that the Unitarian women of Massachu- 
setts endorse the Public Health bill. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer gave a strong and 
forceful address on “Education as Modi- 
fied by War,” showing the failure of the 
present method of education, as illustrated 
by the physically unfit men revealed by the 
draft board. “Compulsory mental train- 
ing will not work without compulsory 
physical training underneath it,’ said 
Mrs. Spencer. In discussing compulsory 
military drill, she said, “To live the af- 
firmative life is to live the great life, the 
psychology of compulsory military drill is 
destructive, not constructive.” Social order 
on a higher plane must be established. 
Let us socialize our sense of brotherhood 
and good-will and kindliness. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the hostess branch 
for its delightful hospitality, and the 
announcement was made that the next 
meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance will be held at the Unitarian 
church, West Newton, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, April 22, 1920. 


Parish News Letters 


Forty-six New Members 

AsuHBy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. E. S. 
Treworgy: The activities of this church 
are well in hand. Through the efforts of 
the pastor, there has been a continuous 
increase of interest in church attendance. 
On December 21 forty-six new members 
signed the covenant and received the 
right hand of fellowship, many men being 
in the number. This was an impressive 
and inspiring occasion, giving renewed 
courage to the older members, and a 
hopeful outlook toward the future. It is 
hoped that later on a chapter of the 
Laymen’s League will be formed. On 
Christmas Eve the church school gave, 
under the leadership of the teachers,.an 
attractive pageant of scenes from the 
Nativity. The Alliance not only has its 
interesting sessions, but looks faithfully 
after the social activities of the young 
people, striving to hold their interest by 
furnishing wholesome amusements from 
time to time. This year The Alliance is 
taking at its meetings a reading course 
on Russia. The spirit of the parish, as 
a whole, is loyal and enthusiastic, and 
works most harmoniously toward desir- 
able accomplishment. 


The Old Sign Remains 
Betrast, Mr.—First Parish, Rev. Ar- 
thur EH. Wilson: The parish is in its 
hundred and twenty-fourth year.. The 
chureh building has been in use one hun- 
dred and one years. The groove worn 
by time has not become its grave. The 


grace and dignity of old age blend well | Please 
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which prevail in the parish. Mr. Wilson 
has been the minister for the past five 
years, and they have been years of prog- 
ress and satisfaction to the members. 
With the aid of Mrs. Wilson, the Sunday- 
school has grown from fifteen members to 
nearly sixty. Under her direction a 
flourishing Blue Bird organization of the 


Births 


In Framingham Centre, January 28, 1920, to 
Rey. and Mrs. John Henry Wilson, a son, Lewis 
Gilbert Wilson, 3d. 


Deaths 


GLEASON.—At North Abington, Mass., Jan- 
uary 26, Helen Augusta Greenwood, widow of 
the late James H. Gleason, in the seventy- 
seventh year of her age. A devoted and life- 
long member of the Unitarian church. 


WANTED—Competent woman to do household 
work and fit into minister’s family. Good home, 
good wages. Send replies to M., Top CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his Lecture-subjects, Books and Pam- 
phlets. Order from the Unitarian Book Room, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, his “Origin of the 
Bible,’ $1.50 (by mail $1.64); “Religion and 
Evolution,” $1.00 (by mail $1.09) ; “Oh, to be 
Rich and Young,’ $1.00 (by mail $1.10); 
“Rising Japan: Is there a Japanese Menace?” 


$1.25 (by mail $1.37). 
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little girls meets alternate Mondays, while 
on the other Mondays, a Junior Alliance 
of seventeen members, aged ten to four- 
teen, holds a two hours’ session with her. 
The Camp Fire Girls have Mrs. James C. 


inn EN 


“a 


uit Wty Maer 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, BELFAST, ME. 
There is a Paul Revere Bell in the belfry, dated 1819 


Durham as Guardian. The minister has 
a class of a dozen boys from eight to ten 
years old, which on the pleasant Saturdays 
of spring and autumn is a hiking and 
nature club. The Women’s Alliance of 
sixty members, under the presidency of 


Miss Charlotte W. Colburn, is a real 
factor in the church life. Fine pro- 
grammes are furnished twice a ‘month 


from November to May by the members 
themselves. All worked for the Red 
Cross. The long honor roll of the parish 
has one gold star for Frank Durham 
Hazeltine, Lieutenant in the 101st U.S. 
Infantry, killed in action. His memory 
will be perpetuated by the American 
Legion of Belfast, which has named its 
post for him. Parish socials are being 
resumed. A new parish register has been 
prepared for the members to sign, showing 
just the strength of membership, and it 
is hoped by Easter to have many over a 
hundred names. The Men’s Club ceased 
at the beginning of the war, but steps 
are now being taken to revive it as a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. The 
pastor is president of the Associated Char- 
ities. Owing to a shortage of ministers 
in the Universalist, Baptist, and Congre- 
gational churches of Belfast, Mr. Wilson 
officiated at eighty-four funerals during 
the past year. Now these churches have 
settled ministers. The First Parish seems 
like a community church without break- 
ing from the denomination or putting up 
a new sign. 


An Endowment of $25,000 
GENESEO, Inu.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. C. W. Porter-Shirley: The church 
has undergone a rejuvenation. The min- 
ister has organized an adult class in the 
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Sunday-school, of twenty-five members. A 
girls’ glee club, which serves as the choir 
on Sunday, has been formed. Once a 
month there is a men’s party, which has 
created great interest and enthusiasm. A 
Women’s Alliance has been organized, 
with twenty-seven members, and has well 
justified itself. Every month there is a 
social evening of the whole church. Two 
lectures each month provide intellectual 
variety. A list of a hundred and fifty 
names of persons outside the church re- 
ceive cards and Unitarian literature every 
week. A Wayside Pulpit is in place and 
a printed notice of the following service 
is distributed to every house in the town. 
The result of these forms of activity is 
an increased attendance at worship from 
an average of about twenty-two to sixty. 
New hope and enthusiasm furnish power 


for further work. On Tuesday evening, 
December 9, Rey. John Morris Evans, 


Lincoln Center, Chicago, lectured for us 
on “Democracy’s Coming of Age.” <A 
good crowd braved a bitter cold night. 
The church has come into an endowment 
of $25,000. The building has been painted, 
and Mr. George Dedrick of this town pro- 
vided three hundred shrubs with which to 
beautify the grounds surrounding it. The 
church has never had better prospects. 
and never have the members been roused 
to a greater pitch of devotion. The skilful 
organization of the activities has produced 
a confidence, which, with the deep re- 
ligious note of the Sunday service has 
given a feeling of. the great opportunity 
and achievement. 


About its Business 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Earl C. Davis: The Church of 
Our Father in Lancaster is having a nor- 
mal healthy life. The school of religion 
has the largest enrolment in the history of 
the church. The Alliance is strong and in- 
creasing in numbers. The minister was 
installed October 12. Dean W. W. Fenn 
of Harvard Divinity School preached the 
instalation sermon. Rey. Frederick R. 
xriffin of Philadelphia, and Rev. E. H. 
Reeman, former minister of the church, 
also took part. Two especially interesting 
activities are worthy of mention. Dur- 
ing October and November the Men’s Lib- 
eral Club conducted a series of six public 
lectures in Emerson Hall. Prof. Earl 
Barnes of Philadelphia was the lecturer. 
The hall was filled to capacity for the 
course. The lectures were financed by 
charging an admission of fifty cents per 
lecture, or two dollars for the course. 
The subjects of the lectures were as fol- 
lows: “New Forms of Government, or 
Syndicalism, National Guilds, and Sovi- 
ets’; “What Labor Wants, or the Uni- 
versal Desire for Self-Direction”; “The 
Agrarian Problem, or Land Ownership as 
a Means of Social and Political Control’ ; 
“The State as Universal Employer, or the 
National Ownership of the Means of Pro- 
duction and Distribution”; “The Chang- 
ing Status of Women, or the Need for 
Recognizing Women’s Values”; “The 
State Control of Ideas, or the Advantages 
and Dangers of Free Speech.” These lec- 
tures were a distinct contribution to the 
intellectual life of the city. The Lay- 
men’s League is active. Through its ef- 
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forts THe Rearster has been placed in 
nearly every home in the parish. At pres- 
ent the League is publishing each Satur- 
day in the three evening papers of the 
city a display advertisement, setting forth 
the principles and teachings of the church, 
and its obligations in this period of recon- 
struction. What the results of this ex- 
periment will be, time will tell. The 
plan is to continue these statements in 
the papers until Easter. On the whole 
the church in all its parts is very much 
alive, and doing its work with a right 
strong will. 


The Soul of Youth 


Mancuester, N.H.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Thomas J. Horner: To keep 
up enthusiasm and not allow a good start 
to slump, the Christmas and New Year 
services were followed by a visit from Rey. 
Hugh Robert Orr of the Department of 
Religious Education, who spent two days 
conferring with Sunday-school teachers 
and officers, and preached January 4 on 
“The Child in the Midst,’ leaving a fine 
impression and awakening consciousness 
of the great virtue of work along this 
line. Monday evening there was a “Get 
Together” service which seventy people at- 
tended. Tuesday afternoon, January 6, a 
conference was held in the vestry, on 
“Religion in the Home,’ which was re- 
ported as follows in the Manchester 
Mirror: “A group of people interested in 
the development of the religious spirit in 
the home gathered in the Unitarian vestry 
Tuesday afternoon at three o’clock to at- 
tend a conference on ‘Religion in the 
Home.’ Several were in attendance from 
outside the Unitarian church and enjoyed 
an interesting and informing meeting. 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, spoke on the new books and manuals 
by means of which the child may be so 
taught that he will grow habituated to 
religious ideals, receiving unconsciously 
——— Se 
THE ANNUAL SALE of the Tuckerman 
Circle will be held in the Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston, corner Berkeley and Marl- 
borough Streets (entrance on Marlborough 
Street) on Friday, February 6, 1920, from 10 


A.M. to 6 P.M. Luncheon will be served from 
12.30 to 2. 
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EARL HALL 


‘Columbia University, Broadway at 
117th Street 
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impressions which come so naturally that 
he does not feel he is being deliberately 
taught something. Such methods are to- 
-day believed to be preferable to the more 
artificial methods which religious educa- 
tors have discarded. Rey. Charles T. 
Billings presided at the conference as 
chairman of the Unitarian denominational 
Committee on Religion in the Home. 
Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley gave prac- 
. tical suggestions grown out of her wide 
personal experience, on organization for 
such work through a committee of the 
parish. Miss Harriet Johnson of the Ar- 
- lington Street Church in Boston gave a 
talk about the value of using bedtime 
stories and songs and other similar means 
to help in forming the character of the 
child. She gave several of the old hymns 
which her mother sang to her at bedtime, 
and remarked on the deep and lasting 
impression they made on her life.” 


Surely Signs of Revival 


MariporoucH, Mass.— The Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. Ralph E. Conner: Peace and 
prosperity are within the walls. The 
church is enjoying a genuine revival of 
interest since Christmas. The congrega- 
tions are larger and the enthusiasm more 
ardent than usual. <A_ series of six 
monthly vesper services is being held, 
with the Schubert Quartette of Boston 
assisting. The Sunday-school is flourish- 
ing under the leadership of our new 
parish worker, Miss Marguerite McClin- 
tock. The American Band Lend a Hand 
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is growing, as has been seen by its two 
pictures in the Beacon of December 28. 
The Young People’s Religious Union holds 
skating parties frequently. <A birthday 
anniversary was held January 21, with 
President Houghton Page as guest. The 
Alliance holds the banner position, but 
the Laymen’s League with one hundred 
and three members in two sessions is 
pressing hard for honors. The local 
chapter entertained the Hudson, Mass., 
chapter at supper January 12, and at- 
tended church in a body February 1. The 
minister’s salary was increased $300, and 
a parishioner will defray the expense of 
painting the church. The treasurer re- 
ported all bills paid December 31 and a4 


balance of $627 in the treasury... A new 
steam-heating apparatus has been  in- 


stalled, at a cost of $6,000, and the vestry 
is being renovated and beautified. 


Revival in Moline 

Mourne, Inu.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. C. W. Porter-Shirley: The church 
looks to taking its place in the community 
as a live and creative organization. Last 
October Mr. Porter-Shirley was invited to 
take charge of the work in connection 
with that of Geneseo. He holds a service 
every Sunday evening and spends several 
days of the week in the parish. The first 
effort was to gather together the scat- 
tered members. A definite plan of pub- 
licity was worked out. At present there 
is a weekly statement in the Saturday 
issue of the daily paper. Since the holi- 
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days a quarter of a page is being used to 
set forth Unitarian fundamentals. The 
congregations have grown from eight the 
first Sunday to an average of fifty-five. 
Mr. George HB. Evans has given a Wayside 
Pulpit. The Billy Sunday campaign in 
the adjacent city of Rock Island led the 
minister to put on two special meetings, 
his subjects being “Billy Sunday or 
Jesus” and “People in Billy Sunday’s 
Hell.” These two services crowded the 
church. More than five hundred pieces of 
Unitarian literature were taken away. 
The general impression is that there is a 
crying need in the Middle West for an 
educational campaign for liberal religion. 
The property of the Society is unusually 
well situated. The site alone is now 
valued at $35,000. Moline is a city of 
thriving industries and increasing pop- 
ulation. The church people have been 
aroused for the prosperity of the cause. 


Personals 
Rey. George G. Mills has been called to 
the Unitarian church, Alton, Ill. 
Rey. Henry F. Jenks, pastor emeritus, 
Canton, Mass., died on Saturday, Janu- 


2 


ary 31. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz CuHrisTIAN 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication, 
All manuscripts should be typewritten, 


America and the Churches 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America issues annu- 
ally a volume called ‘“The Year Book of the Churches.”? The new volume issued 
at the beginning of 1920 will cause some surprises. There are 195,513 ministers, 
priests, and rabbis, having, as members of their organizations, 44,709,521 people. 
This is a minority of the population of the United States. 


The total Protestant church membership of the United States is slightly over 
25,700,000 people. This is less than one-fourth of the whole population. 


The chief cause for concern, to religious leaders, in the figures is the de- 
crease in Sunday-schools and in Sunday-school pupils. Of these schools there 
is a decrease of more than ten thousand; and of Sunday-school pupils a decrease 
of more than three and one-half millions. 


The figures in this book will bear careful study by any one who is deeply 
concerned for the future of America. These figures quoted are sufficient to 
suggest to our churches that it is time to put the utmost energy into our work, 
and great generosity into our giving. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


into 
“Tf you’d ever get the key, you 
wouldn’t have to break in.”—Life. 


“Yes, I’m continually breaking 


song.” 


Irate Proprietor: “What do you mean, 
sir, by forcing two pennies at once in my 
chewing-gum machine?” Customer: “Par- 
don me. You see, I’ve been so used lately 
to paying double for everything.”—Judge. 

“Ts life worth living “T think that 
question has been answered for good and 
all. The cost has been more than doubled, 
and we all hang on.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Many years ago there was an under- 
graduate at Brasenose bearing the name 
of Littler. After hearing his viva voce 
an examiner thus addressed him: “Mr. 
Littler, your Greek prose is disgusting, 
your Latin prose is disgusting, your 
translation is disgusting and your name 
is ungrammatical.” 


The poor millionaire looked at his mis- 
erable family and with tears in his voice 
put the fatal question, “Which would you 
prefer, dear ones, to stay in the North 
and freeze to death through lack of the 
clothing which I cannot buy, or to take 
the yacht to Florida and there starve for 
lack of the food which I will not have 
the means to purchase?”’—New York 
Evening Post. 


ised 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., said in a dis- 
cussion of the divorce evil: “So many men 
are like Dr. Cutler. ‘Doctor,’ I said to 
him one day, ‘how is it I never see you 
any more at the theatre or restaurant 
with your former sweetheart, Miss 
Amanda? ‘Oh, Amanda’s married now,’ 
said Dr. Cutler. ‘Indeed,’ said I. ‘To 
whom? ‘To me,’ said Dr. Cutler.”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Two ladies stranded in a New England 
city by the severe weather inquired of the 
cabby for a reasonably priced hotel, to 
spend the night. He guided them to one 
not particularly prepossessing, and one 
lady said to the other in an undertone, 
“Do you think this looks quite respect- 
able?” whereupon the cabby, overhearing, 
said, “Why sure, marm, I wouldn’t take 
you to any place where I wouldn’t go 
myself !” R. 


David Belasco said at a theatrical sup- 
per: “I hear a lot of praise bestowed on 
the old stock companies. Once, in the 80’s, 
I dropped in at a stock performance in a 
Western town. The company had a score 
of plays in its repertory and this play I 
had dropped in on went very raggedly. 
In the third-act climax the hero forgot 
his part. He called audibly to the 
prompter: ‘What’s the line? ‘What’s the 
play? the prompter replied from his 
little box, as he grabbed up a stack of 
two or three dozen books and began to 
run through them feverishly.” 


A certain American Senator, deploring 
the dishonest methods of one type of 
business man, once remarked with a 
smile, “It all brings back to me a dia- 
logue I once heard in a Southern school: 
‘Children,’ said the teacher, ‘be diligent 
and steadfast, and you will succeed. Take 
the case of George Washington, whose 
birthday we are soon to celebrate. Do 
you remember my telling you of the great 
difficulty George Washington had to con- 
tend with? ‘Yes, ma’am,’ said a little 
boy, ‘He couldn’t tell a lie.’ ’”’—Liverpool 
Post. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Speci gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 

‘und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, February 8, Rev. 
ales Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Magic 

iver,” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday, February 8. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
a.M. Sunday, February 8, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Subject, Feb- 
ruary 8, ‘‘The Beauty of Holiness.’’ Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, “‘The Pen and the 
Sword of the Soviet.’? Church services at 11 a.m. 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary classes at 11 a.m. Social service class at 10.15 
A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (4630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. welcome, 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. — 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- — 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 4 


A request for club rates for sub- — 
scriptions to Tue Rearster will — 
bring an immediate reply. 3 


Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 4 
16 Beacon’ Street, Boston 


° Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation 
scarcity of materials we request our 
seribers kindly to send us notice of cha 
of address at least one week in ad 


whenever possible. <a Ne 


